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2) WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 


A EBSTER’S Dictionariesare the ac- reprints of the old editions of Webster’s Dic 
W knowledged authority throughout  tionaries, and other cheaply made up books 
the English-speaking world. They unwarrantably using the name Webster to 
are more widely used in the home, the office, give them standing. These reprints are of 
and the schoolroom than all otherscombined. _ editions over fifty years old, and are not only 
They constitute a complete and progressive badly printed, but do not contain the worcs 
series, carefully graded and adapted for ail in common use to-day. 
classes. The spelliog and punctuation in all The genuine revised Webster's School 
leading schvolbooks are based on these Dic- Dictionaries are distinguished by the cir- 
tionaries, which are, therefore, a necessity cular trade mark which appears on the cover 
to the teacher. of each, and by the name of the American 
There have bz2en issued cheap photographic Book Company on the title page. 
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Wehbster’s Primary School Dictionary CoPPEN SCHOOL 


Cloth, 12mo, 336 pages. Containing over 20,400 words and meanings, with over 400 illustrations. 48 cents. Set 
The proper pronunciation of words in the Primary Dictionary is indicated by respelling with phonetic 
markings. The vocabulary is limited almost entirely to English words, all words not important to the class 
for which it is intended and special lists and phrases being omitted. 


Wehbster’s Common School Dictionary 


Cloth, 12mo, 432 pages. Containing over 25,000 words and meanings, with over 500 illustrations, 72 cents. 

The pronunciation of every word is shown by respelling with phonetic markings, and ihe pronuricia- 
tion of unacecented syllables is accurately indicated. Condensation has been accomplished by omitting 
definitions of derived words, mostly adverbs, adjectives, and abstract nouns which ate self-explainir g. 


Webster's High School Dictionary 


Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. Containing about 37,000 words and definitions, with over 800 illustrations. 08 cents, 

This dictionary gives the correct orthography, pronunciation, and definition of all words which pupils 
of the high school grade are likely to meet. Italso includes a guide to pronunciation; a table of prefixes 
and suftixes; rules for spelling certain classes of words, and a pronouncing vocabulary of biblical, classical, 
mythological, historical, and geographical proper names. 


Webster's S*cademic Dictionary 

Cloth, leather back, 8vo, 739 pages. Containing about 60,000. ,vords and detinitions, with over 800 illus- 

trations, *1.50. Indexed, $1.80. Half calf, 82.75. Half calf, indexed, *3.00. 

This book is abridged directly from the International Dictionary. The definitions are clear, there are 
many synonyms, and the etymologies are in accordance with the latest scholarship. There are also given a 
guide to pronunciation; alist of prefixes and suffixes; rules for spelling; a pronouncing vocabulary of 
literary, historical, and geographical proper names; quotations frcm foreign languages, and much other 
useful information. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE EXPIRING CONGRESS. 

The sixtieth Congress is not going 
out in a blaze of glory. Both in the 
liouse and the Senate a majority of 
the members appear to be more in- 
tent upon quarreling with the 
President than upon doing the pub- 
lie business. The House was not 
placated by the President’s message, 
in which he disclaimed all intention 
of reflecting upon individual members 
of Congress, but proceeded to take 
the extraordinary course of voting, 
212 to 35, to table those portions of 
the message which it regarded as 
obnoxious. 

THE SENATEH’S GRIEVANCES. 

Between the President and the 
Senate there are two points at issue. 
In replying to a demand which had 
been made by a Senate resolution as 
to why the attorney-general had not 
proceeded against the United Steel 
Company for its absorption of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, 
the President, while he made an ex- 
planation of the circumstances and 
assumed all responsibility for what 
was done, flatly denied the right of 
the Senate to address such an in- 
quiry to the head of an executive de- 
partment. The Senate now pro- 
poses to investigate the President’s 
authority for directing what it ap- 
pears to regard as an arbitrary sus- 
pension of legal proceedings. The 
simple fact in this case is that what 
the President did was in November, 
1907, when the country was hovering 
upon the verge of a panic, and differ- 
ent action on his part would have 
been likely to precipitate a  disas- 
trous crash. 

MR. TILLMAN’S CASE. 

Senator Tillman of South Carolina 
has a special grievance of his own. 
The President, in response to a de- 
mand for information, made publi: 
the facts in a peculiar land transac- 
tion in which the senator was impli- 
eated. The senator’s own letters, in 
correspondence which was disclosed 
in connection with an inquiry by the 
post-office inspectors into certain al- 
leged frauds, showed that he had 
been active in pressing legislation 
which would have promoted his own 
interests and those of his family and 
private secretary in acquiring, at a 
low price, nine sections of valuable 
timber land. The letters also showed 
that he had made a practical agree- 
ment regarding the lands four days 
before he had, in the open Senate, 
denied any such transaction. 

ROOT THE PACIFICATOR. 


Mr. Root is finishing his career as 
secretary of state in a characteristic 
manner by the framing of treaties 
which will help to clear away long- 
standing differences. He has nego- 
tiated treaties with Panama and 
Colombia which, in connection with 
a new treaty between Panama and 
Colombia, will dispose of the irritat- 
ing questions which were created by 
the secession of Panama from Col- 
ombia and the acquisition of the 
Canal strip by the United States. 
He has also negotiated two treaties 
with Great Britain with reference to 
long-vexed and often disturbing is- 
sues between Canada and the United 
States, under which the Newfound- 
land fisheries question will be finally 





submitted to the Hague court of ar- 
bitration and issues relating to mu- 
tual rights and responsibilities in the 
water-ways will be adjusted. These 
treaties not only dispose of these par- 
ticular questions, but open the way 
to a settlement of questions which 
may arise in the future. 
AUSTRIA AND TURKEY. 

A long step has been taken toward 
the peaceable adjustment of the 
questions arising from the annexa- 
tion by Austria of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by a preliminary agree- 
ment which has been’ reached be- 
tween Austria and Turkey. Austria 
has receded from its position that 
the transaction in question was no- 
body’s business, and has offered to 
pay to Turkey an indemnity of $10.- 
800,000. This is quite a tidy sum in 
view of the chronic condition of the 
Turkish treasury, and Turkey 
accepted the proposal. Probably 
Bulgaria will follow suit, by making 
a pecuniary compensation to Turkey. 
Peace is not altogether assured yet, 
for Servia is bitterly resentful of the 
new turn of affairs, but the prospects 
are brighter than they have been 
since Austria and Bulgaria defied 
the international understanding. 


-IRRITATING THE JAVANESE. 
There have been introduced into 


the legislature of Califernia bills 
which propose to exclude Japanese 


from the schools, and to. prohibit 
their ownership of land. The Japa- 
nese mind, which is incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between the action taken 
by a state government and _ that 
taken by the national government, is 
also incapable of recognizing the 
difference between a bill which may 
come to nothing, and perfected legis- 


lation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the introduction of these 
bills has intensely’ irritated the 


Japanese newspapers, which discuss 
the bills as if they were actually 
law. When it is remembered that 
there is a Japanese yellow journal- 
ism which is almost as unscrupulous 
as the American type, it will be per- 
ceived that there is grave danger of 
a misunderstanding which may nul- 
lify the good impression preduced by 
the visit of the fleet, and by the con- 


vention recently concluded between 
the two governments. 

STERN JUSTICE FOR “NIGHT- 
RIDERS.” 

A Tennessee court hus had _ the 


courage to push to a proper conclu- 
sion the trial of the members of one 
of the brutal bands of “night- 
riders” who have terrorized large 
districts in that state. These oath- 
bound bands have made a business 
of organized lawlessness, riding 
about in their neighborhoods by 
night and whipping or shooting or 
hanging anyone against whom they 
had conceived a grudge. A particu- 
larly atrocious murder was the occa- 
sion for proceedings against this 
particular gang. Numerous arrests 
were made, and the prosecution was 
assisted by the fact that one or two 
of the members of the gang turned 
state’s evidence. A righteous judge, 
an energetic prosecuting attorney, 
and a jury which could not be ter- 
rorized did the rest, and six of the 
murderers have been sentenced to be 
hanged next month, and two others 
will be sent to the penitentiary for 


has . 


twenty years. The race question 
did not figure in these crimes, for the 
victims, as well as the perpetrators, 
were white. 

A CHARACTERISTIC REPLY. 

The President has made a charac- 
teristic and effective reply to those 
of his critics who have insisted that 
it was unreasonable, not to say in- 
human, to require army and navy 
officers to ride on horseback ninety 
tmniles in three days, as a test of their 
physical condition. Starting, with 
three officers, at 8.30 o’clock in the 
morning, and returning at 840 
o’clock the same night, the President 
covered ninety-eight miles on horse- 
back on rough Virginia roads, the 
last thirty miles of the ride being in 
almost pitch darkness and through 
sleet and rain. Then he presently 
appeared in evening dress at his din- 
ner table, in as good condition as 
when he started. After this demon- 
stration of what a civilian not in 
special training can do, army officers 
who balk at the President’s test will 
get scant sympathy. 


-" 
4 


Salaries of College Graduates. 

How much do college graduates 
earn? One of the foremost techni- 
cal colleges sought information from 
one of its classes which graduated 





ten years ago. There were 180 in 
the class, 151 replied. The lowest 


salary was $750, the highest $20,C00, 
the average was $3,107. The fol- 
lowing table shows the salaries for 
the last year, separated into divi- 
sions of $500 each, and the number 
of college men receiving salaries in 
each of these divisions:— 

YEARLY SALARY. 
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JOHNNY AND HIS LESSONS. 
Little Johnny What’s-his-name 

Was in the fifth A grade, 
And 35’s and 40’s were 

The highest marks he made, 
Excepting in arithmetic © 

Where he’d made ninety-two, 
Because he liked the subject well, 

As ’most all Johnnies do. 


He took his books home every day 
As reg’lar as could be. 
He played till dark, then went to bed, 
“From every care set free.” 
He said he had “no lessons home,” 
And thought the trick was new, 
Until his father called at school 
And got a point or two. 
L’ENVOIL. 

That night he studied spelling, his- 
tory, geography, language, phys- 
iology, arithmetic, 

With wondrous vim and care, 

And home folks say he begged to 

have 
A pillow on his chair. 
John L. Shroy, 

Supervising principal, Frances E 

Willard school, Philadelphia. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








7 
Thomas Normal 
Training School 
OFFERS PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL 
BRANCHES 


A ONE YEAR COURSE 


MUSIC 
DRAWING 
PENMANSHIP 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
MANUAL TRAINING 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


17 North Gd. Blvd. 








BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Pak IR we ty 





LONG DISTANCE 


TELEPHONE ALVIN F. PEASE 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 


pupils more and more the examples of great and good men and 

> : lH women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not 

C Og vu SG only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instruct- 
ing the young. 

The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar 


in style to their Pencil Geography, but this one deals with Biog- 
raphy. It gives about sixty brief accounts of a few of the men 


and women who have been identified with the early history of this 
country, and who attended what was then known as “ The Little 
Red School House.” 
Jersey City . It contains information that will be valued by both teachers 
tie and pupils. Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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Hanson's English Composition 


One of Many Appreciative Letters 


R a new book, be ita 
Seal or anepic poem, 
a better justification than 
novelty in the author's 
point of view is his belief in 
the truth of what he has to 
say. Charles L. Hanson 
has given us a treatise on 
English composition that 
has the supreme virtues of 
simplicity and _ sincerity. 
From cover to cover the 
book is packed with definite 
information and very prac- 
tical hints to teacher and to 
: pupil—the garnered result 
of years of successful ex- 
perience in teaching Eng- 











lish composition, 


E. CHARLTON Brack, LL.D. 
Head of the Department of 
English, Boston University 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL WOODWORKING FOR SCHOOL AND 
HOME. 


By JOSEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+ 310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By DAVID 8. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physica] Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR., Principal of Public School No. 
ee" pede New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+350 pages. 
25 net. 





HOW WE TRAVEL. 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Ed.B., S.B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California. 16mo. Cloth, ix+227 pages. Illus. 40 cents net. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
Compiled and arranged by EpwarpD J. A. ZEINER. For use 
in Boys’ and Mixed High Schools. 8vo. Cloth. iv-+ 244 
pages. 85 cents net. 


FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY. 
By L. H. BAILEY and Walter M. Coleman, Part 1, Plant 
Biology; Part II, Animal Biology; Part III, Human 
Biology. 12mo. Cloth. xxv-+ 672 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE WONDERFUL HOUSE THAT JACK HAS. 


By CoLumBus N. MILLARD, Superintendent Grammar 
Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12mo. Dec.cloth. xii+ 
359 pages. 50 cents net. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers ef 
CHEMICAL 
PHYSIOAL 


AFD 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGEXTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 





EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certifi 
cate of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the 
position of superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 
215, Acts of 1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on 
Friday, February 19, at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of 
moral character, and testimoniais of scholarship and of experience 
in teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school 
laws of Massachusetts and in the principles of school management 
and school aupervision. Much weight will be given to successful 
experience in the supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the 
secretary of the Board of Education, State House, Boston, if they 
have not already done so. 

GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





| Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 6, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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MODIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO SECURE SUITABLE 
RECOGNITION FOR PUPILS OF VARYING ABILITY, 
PARTICULARLY FOR THE ABLEST. 


BY CALVIN N, KENDALL, 


Indianapolis. 


It is probably true that pupils in a given room are 
as unlike in their mental capabilities as in their 
looks. Forty children, forty characters. Says 
President Eliot: “To discriminate between pupils 
of different capacity, to select the competent for 
suitable instruction, and to advance each pupil with 
appropriate rapidity, will ultimately become the 
most important function of the public school ad- 
ministrator.” 

Of course I cannot attempt to show how this 
discrimination, this selection, and this advance- 
ment can be made, for so long as the work of teach- 
ing and administering schools is done by mere men 
and women, so long will we fall short of the ideal 
pointed out by President Eliot. I am convinced, 
however, that substantial progress is being made 
in many cities and towns to conserve the interests 
of pupils of varying degrees of ability. 

A mere mention of special features of differing 
classification plans, which of late have come to my 
notice, would exceed the limits of this paper. If 
superintendents and principals have not wholly 
succeeded in breaking up the so-called “lock step,” 
it is not because of indifference or lack of effort. 
In my opinion the “lock step” theory has been 
somewhat overworked, but the use of the figure has 
served to call attention to the individual as distinct 
from the system of which he is a part. The lessen- 
ing of the rigors of grading was inevitable, as 
practical modern psychology caused children to be 
better understood. 

I made an effort to learn what unusual or out-of- 
the-way plans of promotion and classification are in 
operation in important centres of the country. 
The usual response I received was like this one:— 

“We have a rather elastic system of promotion. 
The regular rule is semi-annual promotion, but 
bright children are in some cases allowed to skip a 
half-year’s work. A grade is usually divided into 
divisions so that a part of it goes faster than the 
other. An unusually bright pupil in such a divi- 
sion would not really lose a half-year by skipping.” 

It would be no exaggeration to say that this 
seems to be the normal or general plan of classifi- 
cation in important cities; at any rate, the varia- 
tions are slight. 

From a few cities, however, some special or un- 
usual plan was reported. In Cambridge, the 
course of study in the grammar schools is six years, 
but the pupils are so classified and the course of 
study so arranged as to afford the able pupils an 
opportunity to complete it in four years. In fif- 


teen years, of the nine thousand pupils who have 
gone through the grammar schools of that city, 
seven per cent. have made the course in four years, 
and twenty-five per cent. in five years. Those who 
are not familiar with the plan can, if they so desire, 
learn the details from the Cambridge school report. 

It has been in -operation fifteen years. I 
have been unable to find elsewhere such carefully- 
prepared tables, showing the actual numerical re- 
sults of a particular scheme of promotion for pu- 
pils of varying degrees of ability. The schools of 
Cambridge are known as good schools. There is 
in my possession testimony, independent of the su- 
perintendent’s office, of the merits of this scheme. 

For these reasons I have spoken of it. It may 
be no better than numerous other special plans; ic 
may be no better than the common practice of 
semi-annual promotions with frequent individual 
promotions. 

It is interesting to note that the average age of 
pupils who enter the high schools in Cambridge is 
substantially fourteen and a half years. In two 
other typical Massachusetts cities, Springfield and 
Worcester, where there are also nine grades, the 
average age of pupils entering the high schools is 
reported as practically the same as that in Cam- 
bridge; that is, the Cambridge plan, good as it is, 
does not bring about such rapidity of promotion 
a to affect in any considerable degree, in compari- 
son with other cities, the age at which pupils enter 
the high schools. To repeat, it is chiefly signifi- 
cant because its results for a considerable period of 
years have been reduced to figures. 

Another consideration remains to be mentioned. 
In each large Cambridge grammar school is a spe- 
cial teacher, whose business it is to aid by personal 
instruction both the able and the backward. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that such additional 
teachers, giving individual instruction, are desirable 
in every large grammar school. It is, however, no 
practical solution of the problem of either the ablest 
or the backward, for as we approach anything like 
real individual instruction we have greatly in- 
creased expenses for schools. ; 

I believe, therefore, that existing plans of pro- 
motion and classification, if properly administered 
by discriminating and capable principals, take care 
of the ablest children to a larger extent than is 
generally thought. 

Semi-annual promotions, two sections in each 
grammar school, three or more in primary schools, 
abolishing examinations as a test for promotion, 
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individual promotion of pupils, and increased inte:- 
est in the individual pupil apart from the mass, all 
contribute to this result. 

This all pertains to the child in relation to the 
conventional course of study; but arranging pro- 
motions so that the child may pass through the 


schools in the shortest period of time is not, of 


course, a solution of what shall be done for the 
ablest pupils; for them, the course of study needs 
at some points eliminations, at other points addi- 
tions—and sometimes generous additions. <A 
capable pupil may aiso be an immature pupil; to 
rush him on to the high school of the prevailing 
type is to be deplored. 

I wish now to speak of a plan for caring for the 
ablest children in the last two years of the gram- 
mar school course. It is by no means novel or 
original, but is in operation in several cities. 

It is this: To group the most capable children of 
the last two years in certain buildings as centres, 
as defectives are grouped in certain schools as cen- 
tres. In growing cities theré is of course difficulty 
in finding rooms for these centres in already over- 
crowded buildings. This difficulty, however, 
would be likely to disappear when we are con- 
vinced that as much should be done for gifted chil- 
dren as for slow ones, and when we are furthcr 
convinced that in the schools of a democracy every 
child, the able as well as the dull, has this claim 
upon us—to give him the best of which he is cap- 
able. In a large departmental school a class of the 
able children can sometimes be placed in separate 
divisions in the standard subjects. 

These children should be placed with a strong 
teacher, for some of the ablest pupils will not make 
use of their power unless the teaching is effective. 
It is my conviction that. any marked departure 
from the usual course of study or order of things 
is likely to fail unless the teacher or administrator 
is forceful and intelligent. I refer to the teacher 
of the backward children, to the teacher of the 
ablest children, to the teacher of Latin and algebra 
in the grades. The personal equation is the main 
thing. The paper administrative scheme is sub- 
ordinate. Therefore, to place the keenest and 
most capable children in charge of the college or 
normal school graduate of slender personal or 
teaching resources is to invite failure. The work 
of these children will not'be the conventional course 
of study, for they are the alert and the capable. 

If from well-to-do homes, it is probable that 
many of these pupils will go to college. Latin or 
German may be begun; literature may be increased 
in content; history and geography may be com- 
bined; the scope of mathematics may be increased ; 
the use of English may be broadened and 
strengthened. These pupils will goto the high 
schools prepared to enter the second half-year, or 
they will reach the high school a half-year or a 
year ahead of pupils of normal power. There need 
be little fear of their ability to maintain themselves 
in the high schools. There is numerous testimony 
bearing upon this point. In Cambridge the four- 
year grammar school pupils lead their classes in the 
high schools, and have done so for years. 

Another centre might be established for pupils 
who probably will not go beyond the high school, 
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or perhaps to the high school at all. In this centre 
Latin would be omitted; literature and geography 
would be enriched; the various art activities, in- 
cluding manual training, increased, and science 
taught. However, it is not my purpose to formu- 
late a course of study for these pupils; local condi- 
tions would determine. What these ablest pupils 
work at is perhaps of secondary consideration ; the 
main thing is to have them work at the safe and 
sane maximum of their power. 

This term we have established, in Indianapolis, 
two centres for unusually strong pupils beginning 
the second half of the seventh year. In these cen- 
tres pupils are gathered from eight schools. There 
are about twenty-five pupils in each class; they 
work in departmental schools. 

In Baltimore there are four preparatory class 
centres, as they are called there, for seventh and 
eighth-year pupils who have made creditable 
records in the sixth year. These pupils carry on 
the regular work of the seventh and eighth years, 
and in addition advanced English work, Latin, and 
either French or German. Three extra study 
credits may be earned which count toward a high 
school diploma. Superintendent Van Sickle states 
that a pupil who is working successfully in these 
preparatory classes completes the high school 
course in three years. In Worcester there is a 
similar plan for concentrating in a few centres pu- 
pils of ability who are preparing for the high 
schools. 

In Indianapolis, apart fron: the two special 
classes mentioned, at the beginning of the eighth 
year certain strong pupils begin Latin, whose par- 
ents request it. These pupils earn a half-year’s 
credit to be applied in the high schools. All our 
pupils in the eighth year have an opportunity to 
earn high school credits in English and math2- 
matics. About one-third of the pupils earn these 
credits and subsequently do good work in the high 
schools. Other pupils, and frequently the same 
pupils as those I have mentioned, earn credits ‘a 
German. The aggregate result is that about one- 
third of the ablest eighth-grade pupils enter the 
second half-year of the high school. 

The most, perhaps, that can be claimed for these 
and similar plans is that they are an attempt to 
differentiate pupils of exceptional ability in the 
higher grammar schools independent of ordinary 
schemes of grading and curricula. ; 

Certain considerations should be mentioned. 
First, the number of the ablest pupils, as the term 
is used in this paper, is small; at least it so appears 
in the light of our present knowledge of children. 
Such is the judgment, too, of discriminating princi- 
pals and teachers. In Cambridge, as I have said, 
seven per cent. complete the short route to the high 
school. Second, we must rely upon teachers and 
principals to point out such pupils. The tendency 
would be to choose too limited a number rather 
than too many. It is a responsibility, the burden 
of which becomes less with experience. Then, 
there is the natural reluctance to part with strong 
pupils and lose the help of their leadership. This 
reluctance is made deeper by the feeling that the 
gifted pupils are needed to help the less gifted. 
Third, as I have said before, the immaturity of pu- 
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pils cannot be left out of account, apart from the'r 
special power to do the technical work of the 
course of study. For immature pupils broader ex- 
perience, breadth and depth of study, are as im- 
portant as rapidity of progress through the paper 
course of study. There are some things which 
pupils must grow to, as Dr. Hinsdale used to say. 

This leads to a fourth consideration, the consent 
of parents for pupils to have rapid promotion and 
to work in special classes. Strange as it may seem 
to us, parents sometimes know better than school- 
masters what is best for their children. 

Some of the most intelligent parents are entirely 
willing that their children, even though precocious, 
should pass through the grammar schools with 
slight demands upon their real working power, if 
the general school atmosphere is good. Here is 
a girl nine years old in the sixth grade. She is 
the daughter of a judge; the mother is a woman of 
education and refinement. The girl will make 
from ninety to one hundred per cent. in any reason- 
able test in the various school subjects. The par- 
ents know these facts. She has no special pe- 
culiarities except brains. They are unwilling to 
have her go ahead as she really has the power to 
do, considering only the conventional paper course 
of study. They believe that she will gain much 
from the general school life,.for it is a good school. 
The attitude of these parents is typical. 

To satisfy intelligent parents is something, but 
not everything. If this child, and others like her, 
were in a special school, where they could be taught 
independently of the ordinary course of things, 
their school life would be really worth while. 
Otherwise, there must be more or less regrettable 
dawdling. Both intelligent parents and school 
superintendents might well take to heart Glad- 
stone’s words to a graduating class :— 

“Believe me when I tell you that the thrift of 
time will repay you in after life with a usury of 
profit beyond your most sanguine dreams, and that 
the waste of it will make you dwindle, alike in in- 
tellectual and moral stature, beneath your darkest 
reckonings.” 

But the consent of the parents is essential if ad- 
ditional demands are to be made which tax the 
strength of a child, and if they are to go unusual 
distances to school. There, too, should be fre- 
quent conferences between the principal and teach- 
ers on the one hand, and parents on the other, 
with reference to the health of these children. 

Fifth, additional expense in teaching classes with 
expert teachers. ‘This expense may be justified, 
however, in the same way that we justify the per 
capita expense for high schools and for state uni- 
versity instruction—the necessity of training lead- 
ersinademocracy. In Oakland, California, where, 
by the way, there is an excellent promotion scheme, 
pupils who cannot be well classified in one building 
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may be transported at public expense to another. 

Sixth, in Indianapolis, if I may refer again to 
situation with which I am familiar, the high school 
credit system for the eighth grade has resulted in a 
closer articulation between the high school and the 
grammar school. The heads of departments in the 
high schools have become interested in the work of 
the grammar schools; they visit the grammar 
schools; they give instruction in academic sub- 
jects to grammar school teachers; they attend and 
take part in teachers’ meetings; they have a bet- 
ter understanding of grammar school conditions ; 
and have, consequently, a more sympathetic < tti- 
tude toward grammar school work. The change 
from the grammar to the high school is perhaps 
made easier. I believe I can see signs of better 
teaching in the high schools resulting from all this. 
When high school teachers turn their faces toward 
the grammar school, as well as toward the college, 
high school instruction will be more effective. 
There will be more teaching and less lecturing; 
more of a disposition to take the pupil where he is; 
less of a disposition to find fault with grammar 
school instruction; and a greater realization that 
the pupil in the first year or two of the high school 
is still a child. 

It seems to me that signs are not wanting that 
the time is near when there will be modifications of 
the work of the seventh and eighth years of the 
grammar school course:— 

In organization—centres in which strong pupils 
can work at the maximum of their power, unhin- 
dered by less capable pupils. In curriculum— 
training and instruction which shall take a larger 
account of the differing needs of pupils, some of 
it vitally related to vocational life, for there is good 
authority for saying that “Incompetency in the arts 
is quite as dangerous to society as illiteracy.” 

Perhaps the grammar school reorganized in the 
last years can aid in relieving society of this 
menace; to do so, however, would require teachers 
of special skill and power, and consequently more 
expensive teachers. 

There is one paragraph from a lecture of Hux- 
ley’s which seems to make a fitting close of this ad- 
dress :— 

“Now the most important object of all educa- 
tional schemes is to catch these exceptional people, 
and turn them to account for the good of society. 
No man can say where they will crop up; like their 
opposites, the fools and knaves, they appear some- 
times in the palace and sometimes in the hovel; 
but the great thing to be aimed at, I was almost 
about to say the most important end of all social 
arrangements, is to keep these glorious sports of 
Nature from being either corrupted by luxury or 
starved by poverty, and to put them into the posi- 
tion in which they can do the work for which they 
are specially fitted.” 





The vocational school must articulate at some point with the public school systcm cf 


the country. —Henry S. Pritchett. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
BY MRS. HELEN L, GRENFELL. 


The subject of my subject is one who is well 
known among you and one who has been a most 
frequent topic of consideration. Of the feminine 
gender, her work is as widespread as the confines 
of civilization. Through her efforts at least nine- 
tenths of the men and women of this audience and 
of the United States have acquired what knowledge 
they possess of reading, writing, arithmetic, and, 
so far as in each one lies, of spelling—unreformed. 

She has meekly accepted theories of teaching 
children from those who never taught a child, and 
then has accepted more theories. She has walked 
weary miles to rural schools in winter’s snow and 
summer’s heat and has made, perhaps, the one 
bright spot in life of many a lonely boy and girl. 
She has worked in the cities under the direction of 
men—and sometimes boys—and has murmured 
not. She has been the chief constituent of the 
audiences for the man with a message—and also 
for the man with the near message. She has more 
or less patiently carried and laid the bricks and 
mortar to raise the structures of art and music de- 
signed by supervising architects and master 
builders, and has been held responsible not only for 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, but also for 
the general inability of the American youth to suc- 
cessfully accomplish bread and butter and book- 
keeping and the higher life. . 

At her worst, she is a blind leader of the blind; 
at her best she is a light unto the path. 

She has suppressed her own individuality to meet 
the demands of the system, and at the same time 
labored to cultivate the individuality of her pupils 
in spite of the system. She has cheerfully essayed 
the impossible in the attempt to be every kind of a 
specialist, and has come surprisingly near achiev- 
ing it. 

She has obeyed to the extent of human limita- 
tions the Biblical command: “These things shall ye 
do, and not leave the others undone.” 

She has maintained order with the disorderly, 
evolved manners from the unmannerly, taught the 
unteachable, loved the unlovable, and she has 
stood in loco parentis at every stage of youthful 
development, administering to a wide variety of 
needs as she gently leads the babes of the kinder- 
garten or wrestles with the eccentricities of early 
adolescence. 

She is admonished to live up to the obligations of 
her profession and to reach higher professional 
ideals, yet the monetary value placed upon her ser- 
vices, is, as a rule, less than that awarded to those 
whose lives are spent in various lines of unskilled 
labor. 

In numbers she is great, and at least in the pro- 
portion of sixteen to one of the masculine persua- 
sion in the same work, but she universally obtains 
the small end of the loaf. 

When she has learned to use her power and un- 
derstands the strength of united effort and the 
necessity of united thought she will carry all be- 
fore her, and perhaps, like the bears in scripture, 
turn and rend those who have mocked. At pres- 
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ent she is thankful to receive an occasional crumb 
from the official loaves and fishes of this and simi- 
lar and greater gatherings, although her hard- 
earned, scanty dollars are what have made possib!e 
this State Teachers’ Association and the great Na- 
tional Education Association as well. 

She is no new thing, and feminized if our schools 
may be, she’ has long been doing practically the 
work of educating a large majority of all the chil- 
dren of our land. 

She has been greatly discussed, greatly advised, 
greatly criticised, and greatly patronized, and I 
have sometimes thought that the next best treat- 
ment for her would be a little wholesome letting 
alone, and an opportunity to work out, undisturbed, 
plans for her own salvation. 

For a New Year’s resolution, let us decide to 
cover her with the mantle of charity, and for a time 
be to her faults a little blind, and to her virtues very 
kind, and see what would be the result; and since 
we cannot get along without her, get along just us 
well as we possibly can with this survival of the 
fittest, the woman teacher of the United States — 
Address before Colorado Association. 
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THE MEDICAL VIEWPOINT. 
BY LEWIS M. PALMER, M. D. 
South Framingham, Mass. 

By common consent and knowledge, man is. 
made up of three important, if not equal parts, the 
spiritual, mental, and physical. The church and the 
clergy are doing their best to elevate the morals 
and the spiritual life of the people, and are worthy 
of the support of everybody. Our public school 
system, the best in the world, takes the child, by 
force if need be, at the age of five and trains the 
mind with what is called a common school educa- 
tion, and this training is invaluable. But whose 
business is it to look after the physical education 
of this triune man? 

A more comprehensive, important, and _far- 
reaching command was never given than is con- 
tained in those two words, “Know thyself,” and how 
few know themselves approximately. The vast 
majority of people, and I might almost truthfully 
say that everyone, knows every other subject bet- 
ter than the one that most concerns them, the 
structure, functions, and use of the human body. 

St. Paul, the greatest teacher of all time, appre- 
ciated the body’s importance when he asked: 
“Know ye not that your body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit, which is in you, which ye have from 
God?” 

President Roosevelt has recently and wisely sait 
that the public health is our greatest national as- 
set. He has also said that our greatest national 
question was the development and preservation of 
our national efficiency. To be efficient one must 
be well and strong. Education is not an end, but 
a means toanend. The end is life itself, the ability 
to serve and the ability to enjoy. The real test for 
any school should be, not how much its pupils know 
when they graduate, but how well are they fitted 
for the daily needs of a practical life, for a joyous 
and serviceable living. Our schools ask, what do 
you know? Life asks, what can you do? In order to 
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do the active things of life, one must be well, and a 
school system that does not teach its pupils how to 
be well fails in a fundamental part of its duty. 
When the new generation is taught to realize that 
nearly all, if not all, sickness is the direct or indi- 
rect result of breaking the laws of nature by them- 
selves or by their ancestors, the health of the peop.e 
will take a new departure, make a great advance, 
and national efficiency will be greatly promoted. 

It should be the duty of doctors, health officers, 
and teachers to exercise eternal vigilance in pr2- 
serving the health that is natural, and be active in 
avoiding danger, rather than in encountering it. 
The ways of avoiding sickness are positive and 
clear, while those of overcoming it are devious and 
elusive. We boast that we live in the best country 
in the world, and we are justified in our claim, yet 
our national government has been criminally negli- 
gent in doing anything to preserve the health of its 
people. Our life saving stations that dot the 
shores of our great lakes and ocean coast lines are 
monuments to our government’s care of those who 
go down into the sea in boats, but where are the 
life saving stations of our government for the rocks 
and reefs and shoals of ill health for those on land? 
It is a disgrace to our civilization that, up to the 
present time, our government has no department 
of public health. 

The department of agriculture at Washington 
spends seven millions of dollars annually on plant 
and animal health in our country, but with the ex- 
ception of the splendid work done by Doctors 
Wiley, Atwater, and Benedict, our government does 
not spend one cent directly for the health of our 
innocent babies. In the last ten years the depart- 
ment of agriculture has spent forty-six millions of 
dollars, but not a single wheel of official action 
has turned to help the six millions of our present 
population that will die of heart and kidney dis- 
eases, or the eight millions that will die from pneu- 
monia, or the untold millions that will die from the 
white scourge, tuberculosis. Many diseases and 
most of the sickness are preventable. I am simply 
astonished at the profound ignorance of the aver- 
age person as regard the structure and functions 
of their bodies, and how to care for them. For 
instance, many people pack their stomachs as they 
do their dress suit cases, crowding in the last possi- 
ble article, and then sitting on the cover to get in 
one more mouthful simply because it tastes good. 
Like the little boy crying at a Thanksgiving dinner, 
when asked what he was crying for, replied: “I can 
chew, but I can’t swallow.” 

These foolish people then expect a doctor to give 
them some medicine to cure them. The physical 
millennium dawn will begin to break when peop‘e 
realize that good health is not contained in a bottle. 
We have physiology, and hygiene, and temperance 
taught now in our school; but the intemperance 
that is warned against is in the use of alcohol, 
which is only one of many kinds. The physiology 
is taught often by those who either have no inter- 
est in it, or positively dislike it. 

I would teach our school children less grammar, 
or the anatomy of language, and more anatomy of 
their own bodies. I would teach less about the 
ruins of Africa and Asia, and more about the ruins 
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of blood in their own bodies. I would teach then» 
less of the products of some far-off land, and more 
about the products of their own indiscretions. I 
would teach them less about the Latin and Greek 
roots, and more about the danger from roots of de- 
cayed teeth in their mouths. Dr. Osler, one of the 
wisest men of to-day, has said that bad teeth cause 
more harm and sickness than alcohol. I would 
teach them that cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
and that a daily cold-water bath is a better tonic 
than any medicine. I would teach them that to 
be sick from preventable causes is a sin. I would 
have them taught by somebody that the sexual 
functions were holy, and have them warned of the 
terrible results following their abuse. I would 
have them taught the benefits of pure fresh air 
from open windows in their sleeping rooms. IL 
would have an oversight over their play that itmight 
be along health and strength-giving lines. I would 
have them led along lines near nature, to love 
the flowers, the birds, and the trees, to love good’ 
reading, and good people. In short I would teach. 
them to know themselves. These are high ideals 
I know, but we can try for them, and the effort is a. 
lift upward. The best work of the world has been 
done-by those having a sound mind in a sound 
body. An education that caters only or chiefly to- 
the head and heart fails in its higher possibilities. 
To be efficient to the fullest extent one must have 
physical health and strength, as well as character 
and mental ability. 





THE RUDE BOY AND ILL-MANNERED GIRL WHO: 
THREATEN SOCIETY. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON, 
Pittsburg. 


Her airs, her manners, all who saw admired; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retir’d;- 
The joy of youth and health her eyes dispilay’d, 
And ease of heart her every look convey’d. 
—Crabbe. 


What’s the matter with our boys and girls? 

We are boasting a great deal about our schools 
and schooling, as though getting knowledge from 
books were the whole of education. Indeed, many 
of our people are laboring under this false notion, 
and, as a result, we are getting a lot of ill-mannered’ 
boys and girls, which means that we are develop- 
ing a lot of uncultured men and women. 

Know this, that moral and social culture are the 
most essential features of education. 

It is a fact, and a most serious one, that boys and 
girls of to-day are not being so trained that they 
will readily fit into desirable places in the social 
and economic structures that are building. 

The school craze that has been sweeping over the- 
country during the past generation seems to have 
eliminated the element of social culture, and bent 
all energy to book studies. In most schools the 
aim seems to be high averages in the branches 
taught instead of efficiency in the things that count 
most for success in practical life. 

It seems that a great many have forgotten, or 
never knew, the value of good manners and cul- 
ture. Without these the best scholars are greatly 
handicapped, and many will meet with failure who- 
might succeed were they more gentle and refined 
in manner. It is not only what one knows, bud 
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what can be well used that counts for suc- 
cess. Much knowledge and little wisdom, which 
is the sense to use knowledge, seems to be the fault 
of our system of education. 

The well-mannered boy always has the call over 
the highly-schooled, but uncultured, boy. Ask 
any business man who is on the lookout for boys 
to take the places of those Who are being advanced, 
and he will tell you that manners are first take. 
into account. 

A gentleman who has given places to a great 
many of the boys who have made good says that 
he is largely governed in his choice by his first im- 
pressions. If the boy is gentle, well-mannered, 
and shows signs of having been well disciplined, it 
doesn’t matter much what his schooling has been. 
But if he is loud and swagger, unrefined, and lack- 
ing in gentleness, he is allowed to go, no matter 
how highly he is recommended by his teachers for 
proficiency in his books. 

What the world stands most in need of now, and 
ever will, is cultured, refined men and women. 

This does not mean the veneer of culture givea 
by finishing schools, but that which comes of care- 
ful training and discipline. These being of such 
great importance the wonder is that our schools do 
not pay more attention to them. 

A THOUSAND COLLEGES, 
BY PRESIDENT H. S. PRITCHETT. 


The college is our-oldest school of higher learn- 
ing. In the United States to-day there are nearly 
one thousand institutions which call themselves 
colleges. The work .offered by these institutions 
varies from that of a true college articulating with 
the standard high school and offering four years 
of fruitful study, to institutions so low in grade 
that their courses of study do not equal those of a 
good high school. 

This confusion is the result of a number of 
causes, among which, especially significant, are the 
newness of our educational development, the lack 
of any intelligent supervision of higher education, 
and the tendency of colleges in the past to remain 
isolated schools unrelated to the general system of 
education. The first of these is a perfectly natural 
phase of our extraordinary national and industrial 
growth. Our institutions of learning have grown 
up under the most diverse conditions. The 
astonishing thing is that they have grown in such 
numbers. The essential thing to recognize to-day 
is that the pioneer days are over; and that the 
problem before us now is, not the building cf 
more colleges, but the strengthening of those 
which exist, and the bringing of some measure of 
educational unity into our whole system of educa- 
tion.—Atlantic Monthly for December. 
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The opening of the department of teaching at 
the University of Vermont at Burlington with an 
inaugural lecture by President M. H. Buckham of 
the university upon “The Education of the 
Memory” signifies much for education in the 
Green Mountain state. The dean of the depart- 


ment will be Professor L. R. Jones, who has been 
‘connected with the university for several] years. 
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MY SKIES ARE SELDOM GRAY. 


I’ve had my share of carking care, 
Of fickle Fortune’s frowns; 
I’ve braved and borne the cold world’s scorn, 
And had my ups and downs. 
Yet I can still a ditty trill 
Or sing a roundelay; 
For though I hold nor lands nor gold, 
My skies are seldom gray! 


The stress and strife of toilsome life 
Have taught me one glad truth; 

Not he who must crawls in the dust, 
But he who will—forsooth! 

And so I sing my song, and fling 
My load of care away; 

For though I hold nor lands nor gold, 
My skies are seldom gray! 


I would not give a fig to live 
Divorced from fret and moil; 

The bread I eat is rendered sweet, 
Because of daily toil. 

And so I still a ditty trill— 
A blithesome roundelay; 

For though I hold nor lands nor gold— 


My skies are seldom gray! 
—James Ball Naylor. 
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THE ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

BY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN A. LONG, 
Joliet, [llinois. 

For the past fifty years the superintendents of 
public instruction of the state of Illinois have com- 
plained of the conflicts, obscurities, and incongrui- 
ties existing in the school laws of the state, and 
have made many attempts to have something done 
about it, but up to the present time little has been 
accomplished. Not only has no general move- 
ment been made toward developing a system oi 
schools in Illinois, but, during all this time, indi- 
vidual persons and separate cities and communities 
have been going before the different legislatures 
asking and obtaining legislation with reference only 
to local needs or personal wishes. There was no 
particular effort made to find out what effect these 
laws would have in other communities, and no one 
to quéstion whether progress was being made 
away from or toward a general system of laws 
which shall make each community helpful to every 
other community. The result is that we have al- 
most as many laws relating to city systems as we 
have cities, enactments upon a given subject in one 
part of the code conflict with enactments on the 
same phase of school organization in another part 
of the code, and nobody pretends to know what 
the law is. 

More than from incongruities and inconsistencies 
(for we manage to formulate a course of action 
whether legal or not), we are suffering from a lack 
of sufficient organization to enable one institution 
or community to profit by the experience of 
others, or to prevent one part of-the school ma- 
chinery from standing in the way of the progress 
of another. Whatever progress has been made in 
Illinois has been made in spite of the system, and 
not by virtue of any assistance received from the 
system. It is conceded on all hands that some- 
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thing ought to be done. Just what, and how much, 
and how, is now a matter for discussion. 

The opening address of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, which met in December, 1906, was 
delivered by Governor Deneen. In that address 
he suggested that the association petition the gen- 
eral assembly to appoint a commission to codify and 
revise the school laws of the state. The associa- 
tion took action in accordance with the governor’s 
suggestion, and, in due time, the act was passed, 
creating the educational commission, “to make a 
thorough investigation of the common school sys- 
tem of the state of Illinois, and the laws under 
which it is organized and operated ; to make a com- 
parative study of such other school systems as may 
seem advisable, and to submit a report including 
such suggestions, recommendations, revisions, ad- 
ditions, corrections, and amendments as the com 
mission may deem necessary.” 

This commission was appointed in December, 
190%. Its membership is as follows: Frank G. 
Blair, state superintendent, chairman ex-officio; 
Edmund J. James, president Illinois State Uni- 
versity; R. E. Hieronymous, president Eureka 
College; Alfred Bayliss, president of Western 
Illinois State Normal school; Edwin G. Coolev, 
superintendent of Chicago; A. F. Nightingale, su- 
perintendent of schools of Cook county; Harry 
Taylor, principal of Township high school, Harris- 
burg, Ill. The secretary is Dr. Woods Howerth. 

Four bulletins have been issued, containing the 
suggestions of the commission upon certain phases 
of school organization and school work. The 
plans here suggested are all tentative, and are put 
forth in order that they may be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the people of the state, and receive the 
suggestions and recommendations of others not 
members of the commission. 

Bulletin No. 1 sets forth a plan for the creation of 
a state board of education, the number of members, 
method of appointment, term of office, and the 
powers and duties which should be assigned to it. 

Bulletin No. 2 contains the commission’s recom- 
mendations regarding the county supervision of 
schools. It recommends the creation of a county 
board to assist the county superintendent, as the 
state board is to assist the state superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 3 takes up and elaborates a plan for 
the certification of teachers, the classes of certifi- 
cates, the method of examining and granting cer- 
tificates, and the standardizing of the educational 
institutions of the state. 

Bulletin No. 4 proposes a plan by which the 
township becomes the unit of school organization 
and not the small, isolated district. as at present. 

In addition to the suggestions of the commission. 
these bulletins give a quantity of historical and sta- 
tistical matter which will enable one to make a 
comparative study of the laws and usages of other 
states on the matter contained in the bulletin.—- 
School Century. 

0 OO 00 

Pittsburg-Allegheny will have a new educa- 
tional code, a new school scheme, and a new plan 
for the board of education’ and its election. _ Tt 
will be one of the most significant changes in the 
school history of the country, 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


[ Editorial.] 

Peace has reigned and progress has triumphed 
in Grand Rapids since the new small board, electe«| 
on a general ticket, went into effect, and there is no 
liability of either switching off the track or backing 
up the track. The business department, under 
Mr. Perry, is as efficient as any department man- 
agement in any city that I have ever known, and 
this leaves Superintendent Greeson to devote all 
his ‘time and energy to the purely professional site 
of the work, which he does admirably. 

A feature of educational life nowhere quite the 
same is that developed in connection with the pub- 
lic library under Librarian Samuel H. Ranck, who 
is both an expert educator and a library specialist. 
He provides a highly valuable course of lectures 
every year for the teachers, senior students, and 
the public. This year the lectures are upon the 
vital topic, for all teachers especially: “How the City 
Spends Its Money.” The first was on the board 
of education, which spends about $650,000 a year. 
The means of raising and paying out this money 
was a revelation even to the teachers. The other 
lectures will be upon “The Board of Library Com- 
missioners,” “The Board of Park and Cemittery 
Commissioners,” “The Board of Health and Poor 
Commissioners,” “Board of Police and Fire Com- 
missioners,” “Board of Public Works,” “The Com- 
prehensive City Plan Commission,” the work of 
the mayor and common council, the municipal 
boards and other officials in the city hall, not in- 
cluded in the above, and the budget. 

Every city should have such a course of lectures 
for teachers and students as well as for the public. 
Grand Rapids is leading off in many things. 
+00 © -o-0--e-—_________—_ 
MENDELSSOHN EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART, 


Teacher—To-day we are celebrating the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of one of the world’s 
greatest composers, Felix Mendelssohn, who was a 
man of high and noble character as well as a master 
of music. We will first listen to the playing of a selec- 
tion from his works. 

Piano solo—“Variations Serieuses” (selected from Men- 
delssohn’s works). 
Recitation for four pupils—Mendelssohn’s music. 

First—Felix Mendelssohn is best known as a com- 
poser of instrumental music. He did not write much 
for the voice like Mozart and others. His works in- 
clude all kinds of instrumental music,—-pieces for the 
piano and violin, including rondos, concertos, sonatas, 
and fantasias: compositions for several instruments 
such as duets, trios, and quartettes; and symphonies and 
overtures for the orchestra, as well as the great ora- 
torios which have made him famous. 

Second—Mendelssolin’s music is all of a very high 
order. But his greatest compositions were those for 
the orchestra. You must know the orchestra is made 
up of different sets of instruments. First come “the 
strings,” as they are called; then “the wood,” and last 
“the brass and drums.” The strings include the vio- 
lins, the violoneellos, or “’cellos.’ and the bass viols. 
They are for brilliant music and form the principal part 
of the orchestra. The brass instruments express power, 
solemnity, and majesty and inelude the trombones. 
trumpets, horns, etc. The flutes, clarianets, and fifea, 
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etc., are the wooden instruments. They sing of love 
and sorrow, and are soft and sweet. 

Third—Mendelssohn’s skill as a composer is seen in 
the way in which he arranged the varied voices of these 
instruments to appeal to the imagination of the hearer. 
The great oratorios have been well named “tone-pic- 
tures,” for they tell the story in musical notes instead of 
by living persons and scenes. The greatest of Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorios, “Elijah,” is the history of the prophet, 
Elijah, told in musical numbers in such a way that you 
seem to see the events as they actually occurred in the 
Biblical narrative. 

Fourth—Mendelssohn’s music classes him among 
the group of great masters, led by Handel, and which 
included Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, and Beethoven. He 
added greatly to the world’s storehouse of splendid 
music. Among his best known works are the “Songs 
Without Words,” the oratorios of “St. Paul’ and “Eli- 
jah,” the music for Goethe’s ‘“Walpurgisnacht,” and for 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “The 
Hebrides.” In all he wrote several hundred composi- 
tions. 

Musical Selection—‘Hunting Song,” from Mendelssohn. 

Dialogue for eight pupils—“The Boyhood of Mendels- 

sohn.” 

’ First—Mendelssohn had a very happy boyhood. He 
was born in the city of Hamburg, Germany, on Febru- 
ary 3, 1809. But when he was only four years old his 
parents removed to Berlin, where he lived until he was 
twenty-six. His father, Abraham Mendelssohn, was the 
son of Moses Mendelssohn, the great Hebrew philoso- 
pher and author. His mother, Leah Solomon, was a 
gifted Hebrew woman, being learned in languages, 
music, and art. She gave Felix his first lessons in mu- 
sic at three years of age, beginning with five minutes at 
a time, until he was able to keep his attention fixed for 
a longer time. 

Second—The full name of Mendelssohn is Jakob 
Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The name of 
Bartholdy was added when Mendelssohn’s father en- 
tered into the Lutheran community. Felix had two 
sisters, Fanny and Rebecca, and a brother, Paul. His 
older sister, Fanny, was his chum and beloved play- 
mate; and all his life long there was the most tender 
affection between them. They practiced and composed 
music together. 

Third—-Mendelssohn’s father was a wealthy banker. 
He was able to provide well for his children. Their 
home in Berlin was the centre of music-loving and re- 
fined people. It was a happy home life, free from all 
care, that Mendelssohn had. His parents gave him 
every advantage that wisdom and wealth could = se- 
cure. He was a_ strong, healthy boy, active and 
lively. ‘ 

Fourth—Like most men of genius, Mendelssohn 


showed his great talent in boyhood. When he was only 


eight years old he could play the most difficult fugues 
of the grand old master, Bach, at sight. He could 
compose new music quickly and had a most correct 
ear. It is said that he could detect mistakes in music 
that escaped even the keen sense of his instructor, 
Zelter. So closely were the little Mendelssohn children 
Kept at their studies that they began at 5 o'clock in 
the morning. 

Fifth—When: Mendelssohn was only nine years old 
he took part in his first public concert. At ten he was 
singing alto in the Berlin Music Academy. At eleven 
he was a professional composer. In his thirteenth 
year he composed five symphonies for stringed instru- 
ments, hine fugues, two operettas, and a iultitude of 
smaller pieces. 

Sixth—It was when Mendelssohn was only twelve 
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years old that he made his memorable visit to the great 
poet, Goethe, who was very much pleased with his 
wonderful musical gifts. At thirteen, after a fine jour- 
ney through Switzerland with his parents and sisters, 
Mendelssohn made another visit to Goethe. At four- 
teen, when he put on jacket and trousers, he was al- 
ready a famous composer and the centre of an impor- 
tant musical circle in Berlin. His austere instructor, 
Zelter, took him by the hand on his fifteenth birthday, 
embraced him, and said: “From this day, dear boy, thou 
art no longer an apprentice, but an independent mem- 
ber of the brotherhood of musicians. I proclaim thine 
independence, in the hames of Haydn, of Mczart, and 
of old Father Bach.” 

Seventh—When Mendelssohn was in his teens the 
most gifted musicians of his day declined to take him 
as a pupil, saying that he had no need of lessons. His 
father took him to Paris, where he came in contact 
with Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Cherubini, all of whom 
advised him to make music his life work. When Men- 
delssohn was eighteen his parents moved into a fine 
new mansion (called the Garden House, with scven 
acres of garden and rooms’ well suited for musical 
performance), which was the Mendelssohn home 
thereafter. Here Mendelssohn continued his beloved 
work of composition, which was not interrupted even 
by his admission as a student to the University of Ber- 
lin in 1827. 

Kighth—Mendelssohn was only twenty years old 
when he made his first momentous visit to England, 
where he was received with highest honor by r yalty 
and nobility, delighting everybody not only by his 
great gifts but by his perfect manners and animation. 
With all his honors in youth and manhood he re- 
mained unspoiled. 

Musical Selection—‘Songs 

Mendelssohn. 
Essay—“Mendelssohn’s Manhood.” 

The great composer, Mendelssohn, lived to be only 
thirty-eight years old, but in the comparatively short 
period of his manhood he lived a very useful and busy 
life. He was not only active in composing music, but 
also in performing it. He served as musical director 
at Dusseldorf and afterwards at Leipzig, a place which 
he dearly loved and where he was greatly loved b; the 
people. He also traveled in England, Scotland, France, 
and Italy. In-England he conducted his oratorio of “‘St. 
Paul” at the Birmingham festival in 1837. The oratoriv 
of “Elijah,” on which he worked for nine years, was 
brought out at the same place in 1846. One year later, 
in 1847, he died, leaving a young widow and five chil 
dren. The entire musical fraternity of Leipzig. clergy- 
men, university professors, and military and civic 
bedies attended the funeral. 

Musical Selection—Quartette from the ‘“Four-part 

Songs” of Mendelssohn. 

Essay—‘“The Character of Mendelssohn.” 


Without Words.” from 


Few great composers have a higher character than 
Mendelssohn. His early training made him obedient. 
industrious, and diligent. His father’s wealth would 
have enabled him to live at ease. But he thought it 
more honorable te make use of the great gift which he 
possessed. He was a hard worker, and accomplished 
more in his short life than many do in twice the years. 

Mendelssohn was simple, agreeable, and natural in 
manner; and he made many friends whose friendship 
was lifelong. His affections were deep and strong, 
He was very quick to recognize talent and to give it 
credit. He was deeply devout, learned, and enthusi- 
astic; studying art for art’s sake and using music for 
its highest purpose. He did a good work not only for 
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the advancement of music but also for 

ment of religion. 

Musical Selection‘The Favorite Spot,’ by Mendels- 
sohn. 

[As the last verse of the selectior is sung let two 
pupils step forward and place a green bay wreath on a 
picture (or bust) of Mendelssohn placed in the centre of 
the platform.] 


the advance- 
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CUI BONO? 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


What is hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 

'Tis not here—still yonder, yonder; 
Never urchin found it yet. 


What is life? A thawing iceberg 
On a sea with sunny shore; 
Gay we sail; it melts beneath us; 
We are sunk and seen no more. 


What is man? A foolish baby; 
Vainly strives, and fights, and frets; 

Demanding all, deserving nothing, 
One small grave is what he gets! 


<On0+ >. +O0+ 
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TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
[Greeley, Colorado, Bulletin. ] 





There are no excuses from teaching except 
sickness. In cases of sickness notify your princi- 
pal at once. 

Have your material ready and at hand at the be- 
ginning of the lesson; return it to its proper place 
immediately after class. 

3e thoughtful about the ventilation, heat, light, 
and general appearance of your recitation room. 

3e friendly and dignified in your relations 
toward your pupils outside of school. Visit the 
homes occasionally when you feel that you could 
secure better work by knowing the home life of the 
pupil. 

Careless work before the pupils, on the teacher’s 
part, is exceedingly bad. An essential part of your 
influence upon the pupils is conveyed in your hab- 
its, which tend to become theirs. For example, 
the character of your thinking, oral expression (ex- 
act and adequate, or loose and inelegant), penman- 
ship, spelling, and the like. 

Cultivate a low, distinct voice. There is no 
physical factor more conducive to restlessness ancl 
inattention than a loud voice and too much talking 
on the part of the teacher. 

The teacher is responsible for the conduct of her 
class until it is turned over in a formal and definite 
way to another teacher, or dismissed. There 
should be no doubt as to who is in charge. In dis- 
missing a class the teacher must see it out of the 
building. 

See that all books used by your class are charged 
by number to the indivduals using them, and that 
all are returned in good condition when no longer 
needed. Report any failures to comply with this 
rulc or stand good for the loss. 

Your general appearance, including dress and 
carriage, and your attitude toward your class as 
shown by your interest, alertness, and enthusiasm 
are important elements in success or failure. 
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Co-operate in every way possible for the inter- 
ests of the school. Think of ways in which your 
work can be improved, and talk them over with the 
superintendent or principal; but do not discuss 
school affairs except with another teacher. 


<-> a. 
> 4 > 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS OF 
THE MATHEMETICAL AND THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES. . 


| Editorial. | 


This is a day of new associations and new federa- 
tions of associations, and this is im every way a 
healthy sign of the times educationally. True the 
departments of the N. E. A. mean less and less as 
these special associations multiply, but vastly more 
is made of these special meetings than has ever 
been made of a department meeting. They get a 
president and secretary of an association like this 
federation that can rarely be secured for a depart- 
ment. For instance,in this case they have as 
president H. W. Tyler of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and as secretary, C. R. Mann 
of the University of Chicago. 

The first association of science teachers was in 
1895, and now there are twenty-five. The first 
attempt at a national organization was in 1905 at 
Asbury Park in connection with the N. E. A. In 
1906 it met with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Last year they met at 
Chicago ; and the second meeting was held at Johns 
Hopkins University December 28, 29, 1908. It is 
to be permanently affiliated-with the A. A. A. S. in- 
stead of the N. E. A. 


acO> 








AMS %I7AN EDUCATION IN HAWAIL AND PORTO 
RICO. 
BY WALTER J, BALLARD, 


A most interesting and profitable feature of the 
werk we are doing in our outlying territories is the 
attention given to public school education. 
\Vclume IT. (just issued) of the 1907 report of Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States commis- 
sioner of education, embraces the following data 
segarding that work in Hawaii territory and Porto 
kico:— 


HAWAII. 
Number of public schools........... oq> ened ead 153 
Number of teachers therein.............cceeees 44) 
NGC? “OR Re ic ts 5% Se oo cc ccs omtdaticmel 17,138 
Increase in nine year®. 6. 6. vies ose Side 3 ddase ck 6,173 
Expenditure for school purposes.............. $349,933 
Cost of instruction per capita, yearly.......... $20.41 
Girl pupils taught sewing....................- 7A25 
Pupils taught agriculture.................ee6- 8,262 
Pupils receiving other manual training........ 5,252 
Value of school property (exclusive of movable 

property and school lands)............... $768,502 
Increase in three years............scccecsceee 425,102 


The schools of the territory contain 8,314 Ha- 
watian and part Hawaiian pupils, 4,966~ Japanese, 
4,299 Portuguese, 2,345 Chinese, 980 Americans, 
and lesser numbers of British, German, Scandina- 
vian, Porto Rican, Corean, and other nationali- 
ties. 

The percentage of public school attendarice is 
largest with the Japanese, 24.72, followed by the 
Hawaiians with 22.73. and the Portuguese with 
19.0. 


_— 
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PORTO RICO. 
Number of public schools.........-...++-+ee++ 1,233 
Pupils enrolled therein.........-+++-seeeeeeees 54,985 
Increase im OMe YeAP.........-eeeeeececccccees 4,000 
Number of teachers...........ccceesceccccees 1,175 
Expenditure, 1906-7, for school purposes....... $908,794 
Value of school buildings........ Sedocvocscces 519,027 


Dr. Roland P. Falkner, commissioner of educa- 
tior for the island, says: ‘A marked feature of the 
school work in the past year was the progress 
made in the English language. It now appears 
that the day is not far distant when the graded 
schools (at present, 528) throughout the island will 
be teught exclusively in the English language. 
This gratifying result has been obtained through 
the efforts of the native Porto Rican teachers, who 
are rapidly qualifying themselves to teach English. 
Last year English was taught in 389 of the graded 
against only 160 the year before. 
Throughout the island there are very few grades, 
except the first, which are wholly without training 
in English. 

“The interest of the people in educativnal mat- 
ters is evidenced by the considerable number ot 
pupils who are sent from Porto Rico to the United 
States to receive an education. Inquiry through 
local school officers revealed the names of 492 per- 
sons studying in the states, of whom 141 were in 
colleges and universities, and others in secondary 
and primary schools. The general situation of the 
schools in the island is encouraging, and the out- 
look for the future bright.” 


utente Octet 
—— 


A TALK WITH RURAL TEACHERS. 


BY T. H. STONE, 
Superintendent Madison County, Iowa. 





Govern your schoo! with a firm and vigorous 
hand, but inflict no unusual punishments. Do not 
whip a child in the open hand with a ferule, for 
this is barbarous. Do not require a boy to take off 
his coat to take a whipping. This is a mistake 
which many teachers have made. Do not strike a 
pupil on the head with a book. Do not box a pu- 
pil’s ears. This is a cruel punishment, as it is 
likely to injure the hearing. 

Require obedience in everything, and if it is 
necessary to administer punishment, let it not be 
done in anger, but in a reasonable and usual man- 
ner. The law makes it the duty of the director to 
help you govern your school if it becomes neces- 
sary; but you should govern ft alone if possible, 
that you may have the confidence of your pupils. 

Be polite to all, be kind, considerate and agree- 
able, and set a good example in everything. Do 
not quarrel with your pupils. Do not call them 
names. Do not ridicule them. Do not threaten 
them. Do not anticipate an offence from them. 

Preserve good order in your school. Permit 
whispering-only when necessary; but do not en- 
courage pupils to tell falsehoods by asking them at 
certain intervals if they have-whispered. Correct 
pupils for these offences only as you discover 
them. 

Exercise control over your pupils at noon and 
recess. Do not permit loud and boisterous talk in 
the room, or romping and running over the floor 
and desks. : 
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AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF BREAKFAST 
FOODS. —(II.) 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS. 


PREPARED BY MABEL SCHOONMAKER, 
A student at New Paltz (N. Y.) Normal School. 


IV. Oat Foods.— 

22. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
oat meal are as follows: 12.5% protein; 6.5% fat; 
65.5% carbohydrates ; 1.4% ash. (Ans. 85.9%.) 

Oat meal is sold @ 3c. a pound. What does it 
cost for one pound of digestible nutrients? 

(Ans. $.034.) 

23. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
H-O are as follows: 12.6% protein; 4.7% fat; 
66.3% carbohydrates ; 1.8% ash. (Ans. 85.4%.) 

H-O is sold in pound cartons @ lic. What does 
it cost for one pound of digestible nutrients? 

(Ans. $.175.) 

24. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Quaker Oats are as follows: 12.5% protein; 6.7% 
fat; 64.5% carbohydrates; 1.4% ash. 

(Ans. 85.1%.) 

Quaker Oats is sold in 2%-ounce cartons @ 12c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nutri- 
ents? (Ans. $.083.) 

25. From answers to problems 22, 23, and 24 


arrange these three oat foods in order of 
economy :— 
Mf Mes wets codes cuss ($.034) 
Py See <. SNk tec e eke ( .083) 
| AR ( .175) 


26. From answers to problems 10, 15, 21, and 
25 arrange in order of economy the four cereals 
numbered 1 in each list; i. e., compare the most 
economical wheat, rice, corn, oats:— 


eg nea cu ($.034) 
Me CS Son tee lt cites ( .035) 
3. Cream of Wheat.......... ( .085) 
EE al can ke kas cenee ( .117) 


27%. Compare the least economical from each 
group :— 


ee ER ss: ($.215) 
S.*Pae ees. a ( .222) 
S. ee eae. ( .129) 
ao ge ME Lk PEE PO ESS o oes ae ( .175) 


28. Compute the average cost of one pound of 
digestible nutrients in each group, and compare the 
resulting averages :— 

Average cost of Group I.—$.141 (wheat) 
™ co“ «~ Il— .187 (rice) 

“ TIIl.— .0866 (corn) 
“ IV.— .097 (oats) 

29. Average the sixteen cereals here studied in 
order of economy :— 


“ec “< 6é 


“e “é sé 


ge rsa SMe L, $.034 
CSS os oo eon oe ce BOD. 035 
AEB A .069 
ST Ns oa v aa os anon cana .083 
Cream of Wheat.............. 085 
RR Gabe I ae 087 
oe BI EPS Pate 113 
Ee ee settee ed 117 
SE, cnn stes ine meseee 119 
Pn YU 129 
Shredded Wheat.............. 145 
SE Fe Ae ee ek RE Oe 175 


mes Milowe ee. 198 
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Fished Rite. : STE See. oh 212 
Mapl-Flake 2... cis csscr. ences 215 
PURGE MO... cos eces beh ae 222 


30. From data obtained while answering ques- 
tions 1, 5, 8, 9,11, 12,13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
23, and 24 arrange the sixteen cereals in order of 
total percentage of digestible nutrients, irrespec- 
tive of price :— 


yy. errs eres - 89.9% 
Ee MN ais dba caste tees 88.4% 
EOD SSS oS a o's scee ans 88.4% 
PUA 5 04 din os a adh 0500 88.4% © 
SRS ON. . sewch succes ant 86.6% 
MOE GRUE so Ckccob sac ctegn 86.6% 
CRE GEE. nis ci wctes ac caseen 85.9% 
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Hehe 5 ohne sp mene sstsbes 85.89% 
Quaker Ota. ...0000000% came 85.4% 
BD .s +c ane od chnens gael 85.1% 
i Eee roe Se 84.9% 
Corn m00hs.. iii 05s 0s AS 83.9% 
PMT. « ancacehtaaane 60240000 83.4% 
Cream of Wheat............. 81.9% 
Shredded Wheat............. 81.5% 
Mapl-Flake ..............++. 79.9% 


31. In general are cereals more economically 
bought in bulk or package? This disregards the 
elements of cleanliness and convenience in the 
package form. (Ans. In bulk.) 

32. Express the results found in problems 29 
and 30 in graphic form on co-ordinate paper. 


a 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


DeQUINCEY’S “ JOAN OF ARC,” * (1.) 
OUTLINE. 

Introduction.— 

I. Comparison between Joan of Arc and David, 
“the Hebrew shepherd boy from the 
hills of Judea.” See the First Book 
of Samuel. 

(a) Parallel found in the inspiration of their 
missions. 

(b) Parallel followed in their faithfulness to 
their missions. 

(c) Contrast drawn in outcome of fortunes 
resulting—and this outcome explained 
as being due to enemies, not in any way 
to themselves or to their acts. 


THEME PROPER—PART IL. 


II. The fate of Joan of Arc apostrophized. 

(a) Honors had no place either in her 
imagination or in her experience. 

(b) Both her mission to France and her 
sacrifice to that end completed in her 
death. 

(c) Her own sense of this completeness of 
her sacrifice and of her death as her 
destiny. 

III. The occasion for writing the essay. 

(a) The publication of Michelet’s “History 
of France.” 

(b) The errors in it which led to De- 
Quincey’s refutation and his choice of 
this particular theme. 

IV. Influences of Joan of Arc’s childhood, which 
led to her consecration of herself to the 
deliverance of France. 

(a) By accident of her birth at Domrémy, 
she was born to devotion of France. 

(b) Events in France during her childhood 
—in particular the battle of Agincourt 
—bound to excite deepest emotions. 

(c) Deeper significance of these events mak- 
ing them to be felt to be crises—a sig- 


as 


* Houghton Mifflin Compang’s edition used. 


nificance which Joan of Arc felt from 
intuition rather than reason. 

(d) Both together—the military and the ec- 
clesiastical turmoil—producing a sense 
of tremendous danger to France, and an 
appeal for her deliverance. 

(e) Charles VI. through his madness impos- 
sible as deliverer. 

(f) Joan of Arc naturally found through the 
mysticism of her nature, and of the 
teaching of the church, the way of this 


deliverance. 

(1) It must be by a divinely-chosen 
Deliverer. 

(2) She herself was called to be that 
Deliverer. 


(g) The influence of the romantic nature of 
her environment, the influence of the 
loneliness of her occupation as shep- 
herdess, the influence of the traditions 
and folklore of her neighborhood all 
promoted her mystical tendency to live 
in the supernatural. 

V. Joan of Arc’s mission apparently super- 
naturally confirmed. 

(a) By her selection of the true king among 
the imposters. 

(b) By her knowledge and understanding 
of spiritual things, and the proof of her 
devotion and her sincerity. 

INTERLUDB. 

VI. Joan of Arc justified her claim to her mis- 
sion by the way in which she led a suc- 
cessful march of events to the corona- 
tion of the king. 

PART II. 

VII. Suffering and martyrdom the essential con- 
sequence of her mission. 

(a) Her mission, the coronation of the king, 
being accomplished, the remainder of 
her military career was futile, and 
ended in her capture by the English. 

(b) Her trial. The way in which her intelli- 


{ Centinued on page 75. } 
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OHIO’S EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. aL. ) 


For an outsider, especially a New Englander, to 
know a mighty state like Ohio, her cities and coun- 
ties, her institutions and leaders, with their tradi- 
tions and antecedents, and to have known them for 
a quarter of a century, is a luxury which we would 
be exceedingly stupid not to appreciate. 

Be that as it may as an abstract principle, I re- 
gard it as one of the highest honors that could have 
come to me by way of opportunity to have enjoyed 
such a privilege with all the gratification, profes- 
sional and personal, that goes with it. There has 
been no man active in education in the state in 
forty years whom I have not known, and no section 
of the state with whose cities I have not become fa- 
miliar. The present leaders have all come into 
prominence since I have known the state. 

It used to be a theory of mine that the calls to a 
state like Ohio to a far-away man were incidental 
and transient. That wasin thelong ago, but it is 
none the less gratifying to realize the fact that | 
shall have spoken in several more cities and coun- 
ties of Ohio this year than in any other. 

RECORD-BREAKING CINCINNATI. 

If anyone had suggested, even in a whisper, 
when Superintendent Dyer was elected five years 
ago that Cincinnati would in twenty-five years be 
what she already is, educationally, he would have 
caused a smile as audible as that of a winning foot- 
ball team. 

One distinctive feature of this almost miraculous 
transformation is that it has come without the slight- 
est upheaval. There was no crusade for a new 
board of education or for a new style of board, no 
slaughter of principals or of teachers. Only one 
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thing was new, the superintendent, and he was 
not a reformer. 

Then there was not a modern school building in 
the city, and apparently no thought of one. Asa 
whole, they were ‘the end of the limit.” When the 
buildings now under construction are completed, 
as they will be at no distant day, Cincinnati wiil 
have as complete an equipment of the best things in 
school buildings as is to be found in any city in the 
country, with one exception. The transformation 
is marvelous in the extreme. Nor is Cincinnati's 
transfiguration a mere matter of equipment, for she 
has made the teachers’ conditions of service quite 
different from those of other days. The salary has 
had an upward leap, the freedom from fetters is like 
a dream, fertilization has given place to bacteriaza- 
tion, and by way of reaction the teachers are study- 
ing for scholarship and professional skill in royal 
fashion. 

For all children there are playgrounds; for those 
who must stay in the heated streets in summer time 
thereare recreation-vacation schools ; for the vicious 
truants there is a Parental Home school; for 
the boy who would rather be handy than brainy 
there is industrial work. Indeed, Cincinnati has 
had a new birth educationally, one to rival the con- 
versions of St. Paul and Constantine. 
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THE LINCOLN HOME. 

The long-time residence of Abraham Lincoln in 
Springfield, Ill., is now owned by the United States 
government, and is cared for at government ex- 
pense. ‘This is due to the thoughtfulness of his 
son, Robert, who presented it to the government 
several years ago. At present a fact of scarcely 
less importance is that the care-taker, A. S. Ed- 
wards, is a nephew of Mr. Lincoln, his mother 
having been a sister of Mrs. Lincoln. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards have, therefore, a personal interest 
in magnifying their privilege. They have been 
able to gather many articles of furniture and adorn- 
ment that were in the home in Mr. Lincoln’s day, 
and more than a thousand treasures and curios, in 
some way associated with Mr. Lincoln and his 
time, are on exhibition. There is, for,instance, a 
copy of every important paper in the country of the 
day after his assassination, and many of each day 
until after the burial. There is also a ballot of 
Springfield, Ill., at his first election. Of the long 
list of officers named on the ticket, including the 
Presidential electors, but five are now living: 
Senator Shelby M. Cullom, William P. Kellogg, 
William Jayne, Daniel W. Munn, and James ©. 
Allen, all have been residents of IMinois since 1860. 

Mr. Edwards, then a young man, living in 
southern Illinois, visited Mr. Lincoln during the 
first campaign. 

“How will the people in your place vote?” asked 
Mr. Lincoln. 

“Solidly for Douglas,” was the reply. 

“How will you vote ?” 

“For Douglas, as sure as I’m alive.” 

“T am glad of that, as there’ll be one relative who 
will not be teasing me for an office,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln. 

To have spent an evening in that home in this 





centennial year was a privilege never to be for- 


gotten. 
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LOWELL OF HARVARD. 


Professor Abbott Lawrence Lowell is to be 
president of Harvard University after next May. 

There is no more important official position in 
the United States, to put it mildly, than the presi- 
dency of Harvard. 

No other choice could have given such universal 
satisfaction at home and abroad as does this. At 
Harvard the acceptance of Professor Lowell is as 
ardent as it is unanimous, and the same may be said 
as regards the alumni, the people of the state, and 
the university sentiment of the country. 

In no other American would scholarship and cul- 
ture signify more, in no other would consecrated 
wealth be better symbolized, in no other would 
civic righteousness be more-emphasized, and to no 
other could progressive educational ideals be more 
safely entrusted. 
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PRESIDENT ANGELL AT EIGHTY. . 


President James B. Angell of the University of 
Michigan at eighty years’of age is in a class by him- 
self. Although President Eliot has been at the 
head of Harvard two years longer than Dr. Angell 
has been at the head of the Ann Arbor institution, 
the latter had been in college work eighteen years 
before he became president ; five of these years were 
as president of the University of Vermont. 

President Angell was born in Scituate, R. I., and 
graduated from Brown University in 1849 with the 
highest honors of his class. He was for six years 
editor of the Providence Journal (these were the 
vears of the Civil War), and was professor in Brown 
University for thirteen years. He has been minis- 
ter to China while president of the University of 
Michigan, also minister to Turkey, and has twice 
been chairman of United States commissioners in 
international affairs. All in all, no one has been ia 
the same class with him as an educator and publi- 
cist. He has seen the enrollment at Ann Arbor rise 
from 1,110 to 4,415, while the standard for admis- 
sion has steadily advanced. The living alumni 
number 25,000. He is still vigorous, keen- 
minded, and warm-hearted. 
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AFFILIATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


The annual meeting of the California State Asso- 
ciation at San Jose was the second largest in the 
history of the state. more than 3,000 being enrolled. 

The keynote of the session was “affiliation” — 
affiliation in its broadest sense, affiliation on vital 
educational questions. The pith of the report of 
Superintendent, James A. Barr of Stockton was a 
demand for “a concert of action on matters of com- 
mon interest.” The committee sent out nearly 600 
personal letters in California to all sections, school 
organizations, and interests to see if affiliation was 
wanted. The committees also sent letters to every 
state in the union to see if the problem was com- 
mon to all, that they profit by the experience of 
others. 

In California there are three great associations, a 
half dozen schoolmasters’ clubs, the women’s school 
organizations, the alumni of the universities anid 
normal schools, and a large number of more local 
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school organizations—and all without co-opera- 
tion. The sentiment gathered was for a state-wide 
affiliation of all educational interests. The report 
was adopted. A permanent salaried secretary was 
elected at a salary of $2,400 a year. A meeting of 
the officers of all associations has since been held 
to agree upon a “concert of action for 1909.” At 
this meeting they agreed upon some vital ques- 
tions, and every association, club, institute, ban- 
quet, and teacher is expected to “hammer” at it 
throughout the year! The permanent secretary 
will be the “connecting link” that will reach every 
city and county in California. There will be 
a monthly organ to reach every teacher and trustee 
in the state. 
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WILL S. MONROE SAFE. 


There has been much anxiety in educational ci?- 
cles in the New England and middle states over 
the absence of all news from Will S. Monroe, who 
was on the island of Sicily from the time of the 
earthquake to January 15. It now develops that 
he cabled a sister in Pennsylvania, but she did not 
put the information afloat in educational circles. 
He left Messina but twelve hours before the 
calamity, going to a part of the island which did not 
suffer at all. He had written to many friends from 
Messina within two days before the earthquake, 
and he did not write again for ten days, so there was 
cause for solicitude. The press very generally re- 
ported that he was probably lost. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago board of education has almost as 
many things on hand as has President Roosevelt. 
The latest is the following petition from all the 
women’s clubs in the city :-— 

“Therefore be it resolved that we respectfully. 
request the honorable board of education to pro- 
vide as_ complete a course in industrial arts for the 
girls in the high schools as it has already provided 
for boys; and further be it 

“Resolved, that said board be requested to estab- 
lish co-educational technical high schools, in orde+ 
that girls and boys may have equal opportunities to 
choose the courses they may wish to pursue; and 
further be it 

“Resolved, that pending the establishment of 
such co-educational technical high schools, the said 
Loard be urged to extend courses in cooking and 
sewing to the high schools where such courses are 
not now offered, in order that girls in all sections 
of the city may have equal advantages; and further 
ne it 

“Resolved, that we urge said board to conside ° 
favorably the making of the high school to be 
erected at Sixty-first street and Stony Island ave.- 
nte, a co-educational technical high school, in which 
courses in a variety of industrial arts as well as aca- 
demic courses shall be open to both boys and girls,” 


00 O00 
PRESIDENT ALBERT ROSS HILL. 
The University of Missouri seems to have draw 
a prize of first rank in the new president, Albeit 
Ross Hill. He is a natiye of Noya Scotia, is under 
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forty years of age, is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, with extended post-graduate work at 
Clark University, Heidelberg, Berlin, and Stras- 
burg. After teaching in his own country for a few 
years, he held chairs in the Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal College, the University of Nebraska, and 
others. He was dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences ‘of Cornell University when called to the 
Missouri presidency. He made his great record 
as dean of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri before going to Cornell University. 
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CHARLES J. CAPEN. 


Fifty-seven years a teacher in the Boston Latin 
school, and teaching successfully at eighty-five 
years of age, is a record without a parallel in this 
country. Born in Boston in 1823, a graduate of the 
Boston Latin school in 1840, and of Harvard in 
1844, a classmate of the eminent author, Francis 
Parkman, a teacher in Dedham for eight years and 
in the Boston Latin school for fifty-seven yeais, 
Charles J. Capen is in a class all by himself. He is 
the only man now teaching who knew Hora-e 
Mann well as secretary of Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, the only man now teaching 
who recalls the great controversy between Mr. 
Mann and the thirty-one Boston masters. He is, 
and has always been, a great teacher of Latin. 
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NO SYMPATHY EXPRESSED. 


On another page we publish a protest against 
Mr. George E. Gay’s recent article. Mr. Osborne's 
letter opens with a question as to whether or not 
the editor is in sympathy with Mr. Gay’s articie. 
The editor has tried to make it clear that in a mat- 
ter of this kind he does not allow his own opinion 
to play any part. When a man of large experience 
and of high repute like Mr. Gay has any profes- 

#sional conviction we esteem it a privilege to print 
it, as much to call forth the other side, as is done in 
this case, as for any other purpose. Since the 
Journal of Education became the only weekly na- 
tional educational journal it has, more than ever, 
tried to make it areal forum. We only ask for 
courtesy and professional ethics in the discussion. 
We never intend to allow these discussions to have 
any text-book contest flavor. We sometimes fati 
to see what is beneath an article. We hope the dis- 
cussion will continue. 
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VACANT PRESIDENCIES. 

The following universities and colleges are look- 
ing for presidents so far as the public knows: 
Smith, University of North Dakota, Agricultural 
College of Colorado, and the University of 
Minnesota, unless President Northrop is prevailed 
upon to remain for three vears as is proposed. 

CALIFORNIA’S LEAD. 

The State Teachers’ Association of California is 
to have a permanent secretary, who is to devote all 
his time to the interests of the teachers, at a salary 
of $2,400. That looks like business. It will make 
the associations of the East and Middle West 
“stand up and take notice.” In the language of 
the street, that is “going some,” 7 
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THE PRICE OF POLITICS. 


In the retirement of Hon. Katherine L. Craig, 
state superintendent of Colorado, through the exi- 
gencies of politics, the state loses an official whose 
administration has been highly business-like, and 
around whom the educators have rallied delight- 
fully. Mrs. Cook, who succeeds her, can by iano 
possibility get in touch with the work until her 
first term is nearly ended. Oh, the fearful price we 
pay for politics in education ! 
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The report of the speech of President G. Stanley 
Hall in last week’s issue was printed in good faith. 
The report was in an eminently respectable paper, 
and the paragraphs were in quotation marks, which 
led to the belief that it was authentic. We now 
learn that it not only was not authentic, but that 
in some essential particulars it misrepresented Dr. 
Hall’s attitude on the subject discussed. 


The cocaine fiend is at large in the Philadelphia 
schools. At least a fifteen-year-old lad has con- 
fessed to being in the business of selling the 
drug to pupils at recss. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of virtue. Philadelphia has wiped out the 
diabolical business promptly. Let all cities be on 
guard. 


President-Elect Lowell of Harvard for seven- 
teen years successfully practiced law in Boston, and 
as a member of the Boston board of education he 
rendered distinguished service, so that he comes to 
his new position as a trained lawyer and as a friend 
of public schools. 


Pennsylvania, Towa, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
other states have educational commissions re- 
porting new and important legislation to their 
legislatures, and it will mean much to the country 
if they can get their bills passed. 


In Tennessee no intoxicating liquors can be sold 
within “four miles” of a schoolhouse! What will 
Nashville, Memphis, and Chattanooga do with theit 
schoolhouses? 


Superintendent E.G. Cooley of Chicago calls 
upon the city board of education for three new 
technical and trade high schools for girls. 


It is needless to say that some of those who were 
“prominently mentioned” as successors of Presi- 
dent Eliot were never mentioned at all. 


The American Institute of Instruction will mect 
in early July at Castine, one of the most charming 
spots on the coast of Maine. 


President-Elect Lowell’s grandfather was on the 
board of overseers that elected President Eliot 
forty years ago. 


Kansas legislature has legalized separate schools, 
before the high school, for colored children. Poor 
John Brown! 


Colorado elected forty new county superintend- 
ents this year! Such is politics in education. 


‘Tufts College is to have a course in psychopath. 


ology. 


All honor to Jeffries for keeping the peace, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
{ Continued from page 71. } 





gence and her character are displayed 
in her trial. 

(c) Her devotion to the truth of her cause 
through suffering of every description, 
and in the face of death. 

(d) The grandeur of her martyrdom. Her 
faithfulness to the end. Her generous 
thought and care for another at the last 
moment of her life in the midst of her 
agony. 

VIII. DeQuincey’s incrimination of the Bishop 
of Beauvais. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF YOUR STATE. 
Date of admission to the union. 
Position :— 

Absolute—latitude and longitude. 

Relative—to its boundaries. 
Waters :— 

Name and locate its largest rivers. 
Cities :-— 

Capital, metropolis, name and locate principal 
cities, telling what makes each important. 

Occupations :— 

Agriculture, manufacturing, mining and com- 
merce. In what part of the state is each 
most extensively carried on? How do they 
compare with the same occupation in other 
states? 

Productions :— 
Animal, vegetable, mineral. 
Miscellaneous :— 

Population. Objects of interest. Size of state 
compared with other states. Educational ad- 
vantages. Natural advantages. 

General Facts :— 

Who was the first governor? 

Who is the present governor? 

Name and locate the leading colleges. 

Has the state furnished any presidents? Any 
vice-presidents ? 

What famous men live in the state? 

Where co they live? For what are they famous? 

What is the school age? 

When was the present constitution adopted? 

If the governor should die, who would fill his 
place? 

How many members in the legislature? 

What is the nickname of the state? 

Why so called? 
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PLAYGROUND GAMES. 


The Chicago board of education has decided that 
a course of instruction in playground games be of- 
fered to teachers after the first of the year. The 
object of this course is to prepare a corps of com- 
petent teachers to take hold of the public school 
playgrounds, and such other playgrounds as may 
be thrown open to the public next summer. Dr. 
Carl Ziegler, supervisor of physical training, will 
take personal charge. The plan is to instruct the 
teachers how to scientifically lay out games for 
the children. The committee will also offer its 
co-operation to the park commission. 
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AN EVERYDAY AVERAGE. 


My dear Mr. Winship: Your recent editorial on an 
article in a certain well-known magazine was much en- 
joyed. Shortly after the article appeared, I made an 
investigation to prove that it was not true in its charges 
against the public schools as far as my own school was 
concerned. This is not the first unjust and foolish criti- 
cism I have run down with satisfaction. I send you the 
result of my investigation. In tabulating the answers, 
all the children in the different rooms are included — 
the normal and the deficient, white and colored, and 
many who had just entered from various schools 
throughout the country. No review in géography had in 
any way included the name of the country, except in the 
sixth-year grade, where the history stories had incident- 
ally brought up the location. 

Question: Where is Egypt? 

I. Pupils who had just completed the fifth grade, 
entering the sixth, thirty answered Africa, two Australia, 
two miscellaneous. 

II. Pupils who had just completed the sixth grade, 
entering the seventh, twenty-six answered Africa, two 
Asia, three Europe, five miscellaneous. 

III. Pupils who had just completed the seventh grade, 
entering the eighth, twenty-two answered Africa, one 
Asia, two miscellaneous. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. Brooks, Principal. 


Avondale School, Cincinnati. 
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“YOU SABE ME.” 


The attention of the man in whose mind there lingers 
a remnant of racial prejudice, whether against the black 
man, the brown man, or the yellow man, is respectfully 
directed to Wallace Irwin’s poem, “You Sabe Me,” being 
a true episode of the San Francisco fire, which appears 
in the August issue of the Metropolitan Magazine. Writ- 
ten in a style reminiscent of Pike county ballads, Mr. 
Irwin has conclusively proved of what little matter is the 
colo: of a man’s skin. 

Rendered into rough prose, Mr. Irwin was absent 
from San Francisco at the time of the earthquake and 
fire, being in Seattle, having left his wife and baby in 
care of Bong, the “long-fingered Canton boy,” whose 
only reply to the master’s instructions to look after his 
charges was a grin and the words “You sabe me.” Mr, 
Irwin gives a graphic picture of the terror which 
clutched at the hearts of the home returning men on re- 
ceipt of the first news of the horror:— 

“How I tore to the station, 
Drunk with a man’s despair; 
Chaos was on creation— 
My wife and my child out there! 
We squeezed in the trains like cattle 
Packed in the slaughter-stall; 
And when we pulled out of Seattle 
The night was beginning to fall, 





“Traveling men and sailors, 
Millionaires, merchants, sports, 
Two-penny clerks and tailors, 
Touts from the coast resorts, 
Spoke of their homes like brothers 
Bonded in grief—and when 
I prayed, ‘God pity the mothers!’ 
A gambler whispered: ‘Amen! ” 

Arrived at Oakland, Mr. Irwin for twenty-four hours 
“searched the mad thousands through,” but never a face 
he knew greeted his eyes. Finally, as hope was being 
driven from his maddened brain, some one spoke from 
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the clamor, “with a voice that I seemed to know” :— 


“They are safe back there on Portsmouth square— 
I saw them an hour ago. 
They were warm under cover, 
Close to the monument. 
It wasn’t so bad, for the Chinatown lad 
Had stretched up a sheet like a tent. 
He had brought them food from the ruins 
And seemed to be keeping house, 
Squat on his heels he was cooking their meals— 
The Kid was wrapped in his blouse. 
Bong’s face was black from the burning, 
But his grin it was good to see, 
When I called from the throng: “Take care of ’em, Bong’ 
And he answered: ‘You sabe me!’” 
How true Bong had proved to his trust Mr. Irwin tells 
in the concluding stanza, the most moving of all:— 


“One night more at the ferry. 

I could see her, heaven be blessed ! 

Out of the mob she came with a sob 
And fainted away on my breast. 

Bong sat near with the baby 
Fast asleep on his knee, 

And he said as he smiled and looked at the child: 
‘I fetchem—you sabe me!’ ” 


Small wonder the poet who had suffered in the hours 
that tried men’s soul has seen a new light:— 


“Believe in Chinese exclusion? 
Well, maybe I did before 
The day of the great confusion, 
When the quake in its wrath uptore 
The roots of the town, and the Reaper 
Mowed us with flame—then I saw 
The faith of a race that’s deeper 
Than any exclusion law.” 


Mr. Irwin’s “You Sabe Me” deserves to go alongside 
of John Hay’s “Jim Bludsoe.” 


+9 @-0-@-0- @-0, —— —_______- 
DISAPPROVES. 


[See editorial note.] 


‘Hastings, Mich., December 17, 1908. 

Editor of Journal of Education: I write to ask if you 
endorse the opinion expressed by Superintendent George 
B. Gay of Haverhill, Mass., in his article on penman- 
ship in the Journal of Education of November 12, 
where he says: “The greatest single influence in secur- 
ing good penmanship in the classroom is an example of 
the teacher. If all the writing which she puts upon 
the blackboard is worthy of imitation, there will be lit- 
tle need of furthe~ instruction in the subject.” This 
statement appeals to me as the height of the ridiculous. 
I do not understand how any pupil can be expected to 
develop power and skill in penmanship without being 
given some definite instruction in the manner of holding 
the pen, position of the body, movement, etc. I have 
seen students in a business college develop from  re- 
markably poor penmen to very excellent penmen in six 
to nine months’ time in thirty minutes per day. This 
was done, not by having examples on the board as in- 
centives to good writing, but by thirty minutes of ac- 
tual drill daily under the direction and instruction of a 
competent teacher of penmanship. Hundreds of pu- 
pils—I had better say hundreds of thousands of pupils 
—spend from thirty minutes to an hour and a half a 
day writing for nine or ten years and then get out of 
school most abominably poor penmen, and, in my opin- 
ion, the reason is simply because there are too many 
superintendents and teachers like Brother Gay, who 





think that all that is necessary is a good example. I 
believe such sentiments as expressed in the paragraph 
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quoted from Mr. Gay’s article will do a great deal of 
harm in our schools unless our educational journals 
will take the matter up and stand for definite and sys- 
tematic instruction in penmanship. 
Very truly yours, 
M. B. Osborne. 


—-—_——_——-+0- @ 6 @-0-@-e —— 
ILLINOIS. 


By thy rivers gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

O’er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Comes an echo on the breeze 

Rustling through, the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these: 
Illinois, Ilinois. 


From a wilderness of prairies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Straight thy way and never varies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Till upon the inland sea, 

Stands the great commercial tree, 

Turning all the world to thee, 
Iilinois, Illinois. 


When you heard your country calling, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Where the shot and shell were falling, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

When the “Southern Host” withdrew, 

Pitting Gray against the Blue, 

There were none more brave than you, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


Not without thy wondrous story, 

Illinois, Illinois, 
Can be writ the nation’s glory, 

Illinois, Lllinois, 
On the record of thy years, 
Abr’am Lincoln's name appears, 
Grant and Logan and our tears, 

Illinois, Illinois. 

—C. H. Chamberlain. 
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THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


[Arcadia is to be established on unique lines as a 
great nature study institution, through the aid of a phil- 
anthropist whose name is withheld by request.] 

Arcadia is to be a “village” of portable buildings de- 
voted te various phases of natural science. The build- 
ings are to be arranged in the form of a court covering 
more than a half acre of ground. ‘There is to be an 
astronomical observatory, “home” of the Agassiz As- 
sociation, biological laboratories, vivaria, aquaria, 
clearing house (for circulating specimens), pet houses, 
insectary, photograph gallery, experimental rooms, of- 
fices, lecture hall, etc. Within the court made by the 
surrounding buildings are to be a garden and plant beds 
for experimental purposes. In brief, it is to be an epi- 





tome of the essential features of zoological park, bio- 
logical laboratories, and experimental horticultural 
grounds. If the experiment proves a sucess upon two 
years’ trial, it is promised that the entire equipment will 
be rebuilt in larger fireproof buildings (with more ex- 
tended equipments for study and experiment). The 


tests of success are the co-operation and interest of 
naturalists of all ages in all parts of the world. 
Edward F. Bigelow, 
Director of Arcadia, Stamford, Conn. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES. By Amos G. Warner, Ph. 
D. New edition revised and enlarged by Mary Rob- 
erts Coolidge. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00, net; postage, 20 cents. 

This book is of inestimable value at this time when 
so many persons know so little who would know s0 
much of the socio-economic problems and movements of 
the day. Several years ago Dr. Warner brought out 
the first edition of his “American Charities, a Study of 
Philanthropy and Economics.” Personally he had held 
a reputation second to none for practical work in this 
field, and his book at once struck a keynote for scien- 
tific methods of investigation and relief. It was recog- 
nized at once as the pioneer work and the final author- 
ity. Tracing pauperism, as he did, to its ultimate roots, 
he showed by careful statistics not only how it might 
best be relieved, but how in certain forms it could be 
cured. The book has meanwhile run through several 
editions and still continues in active demand. But 
the growth of new conditions has naturally caused its 
statistics to become out of date. Anticipating this 
fact, the publishers have prepared an entirely new 
edition, revised, enlarged, and reset throughout—making 
it in effect a new work. This revision has been in 
charge of a pupil and co-laborer of Dr. Warner's, who 
has preserved his optimistic spirit and conservatism, 
while at the same time strengthening the text at every 
point with the most recent researches and tabulations. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFERENCES. By Professor 
William I. Hull of Swarthmore College. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. 516 pp. Price, $2.20. 

To have a carefully-sifted and complete account of 
the Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907 will be con- 
sidered a boon by many friends of world-wide -peace. 
The publication is for ‘The International School of 
Peace,” and is dedicated to the Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
because of his efforts in behalf of peace and arbitration 
among the nations. A complete rescript of the two con- 
ferences is given, with their personnel, the themes dis- 
cussed, and the results reached. An extended review of 
the points involved is not practicable here, but this much 
must be said, that in a manner most clear and complete 
the author lays before us all the doings of these epochal 
conferences. 


THOUGHTS ON BUSINESS. Second series. By 
Waldo Poudray Warren. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
Cloth. 208 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Warren has a field distinctly his own. He knows 
business, thinks business, writes business. Of all the 
clever men who have written on this subject, Waldo 
Poudray Warren is the cleverest. The first series was 
so keen, sane, and farcible that to issue a second series 
was hazardous.e He has, however, added materially to 
his reputation. Here are sample sentences from a thou- 
sand paragraphs, grouped under 200 headings: “Lack of 


enterprise is the foe to opportunity.” “Every reform 
needs examples more than advocates.” “The clown 
often gets more applause than the sage.” “There is a 
solution to every problem that confronts mankind; the 
point is to find it.” “Duty never requires a man to be 
in two places at once.” “The desire to get something 
for nothing figures largely in every failure.” “An army 


of experts can’t make a success out of a poor scheme. 
“Put your chips under the boiler and not on your 
shoulder.” “If you don’t take yourself seriously, no- 
body else will.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By Edward L. Nich- 
ols and William S. Franklin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 3803 pp. Price, $1.60, net. 
This is Volume II. in a set of three volumes dealing 

with physics, and it is entirely devoted to electricity 

and magnetism. It is an edition of a work that was 
first published about twelve years since, but which ap- 
pears now as entirely rewritten, and dealing with the 
subject in a complete manner. The authors are of the 
opinion that “most students begin electrical theory at 
both ends and never reach the middle,” and their aim 
is to get a sure and scientific base from which to make 
their deductions on magnetic and electric phenomena. 

A list of 145 problems covering almost the entire sub- 

ject-matter is given at the end of the volume for stu- 

dent practice and verification. 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION. By 
Frank Tracy Carleton, Ph. D. The Citizens Library. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 320 
pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This is an attractive and valuable discussion of topics 
of universal concern at this time. The author is well- 
read on American education, past and present, is well 
equipped to consider industrial conditions and develop- 
ment, is a clear thinker and a good writer. It is a book 
well worth reading, indeed, it is a book that one can if 
afford not to read if he is thinking\along the line of in- 
dustrial education. We shall say more of the book 
later. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. By Professor Angelo OC. 
Scott, A. M., of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Oklahoma. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 
Cloth. 208 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

A work designed by its author and finely adapted for 
use in the last year of the grammar school course, and 
as an introduction to the study of composition in the 
first year of the high school. The author's experience 
in teaching, and his comparison of notes with fellow-in- 
structors, has led him to be quite pessimistic about the 
pupil’s grasping correctly the elementary principles of 
English so as to be able to write with any degree of 
credit And it is here that he wishes to be an aid to the 
pupil by simple, practical advice and rules. To say that 
his effort in this direction, as apparent in his work, is 
decidedly helpful, is to say nothing beyond the truth. 
The whole volume is well-conceived and ably executed. 


ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY. An introductory text-book, 
with special reference to its application In agricul- 
ture, commerce, and medicine. By Herbert Osborn, 
Ohio State University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 490 pp. Price, $2.00, 
net. 

Because of the strides in zoological knowledge it is 
indispensable that text-books be up to date. It is not 
alone a question of the latest information but of the 
latest methods, appliances, and application of knowledge 
to the affairs of life. This book meets all the demands 
for the latest and best in every respect. 





LATIN 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin 


Cloth. 280 pages. Iliustrated. $1.00 
This beginners’ book is notable for (1) its freedom from 
scrapviness; (2) its careful gradation of exercises; ‘3) the 
aids provided to secure absolute mastery of the paradigms; 
(4 ample drill in the essentials of syntax; and 5) the effect- 
ive preparation for the reading of Cnesar, 








Towle & Jenks’s Caesar 


Seven Book Edition. 619 pages. $1.25 
Four Book Edition. 478 pages. $1.00 


The 7E£XT is printed in more legible type than is used in 
any other edition of Caesar. 

The NUTES give the help which the experience of the 
editors in many years of teaching has shown to be desirable. 

The GRAMMATICAL APPENDIX contains all the gram- 
mar needed for Caesar. The examples are all first occur- 
rences, so that if a construction is new, the pupil finds that 
particular passage explained and transiated. 

The VOCABULARY is made for second year pupils as 
they are—not as they ought to be. 


Tunstall’s Cicero 


Eleven Orations. 616 pages. #1.20 


Six Orations. 436 pages. $1.00 

The INTRODUCTION contains an exceptionally clear 
presentation of the necessary background. 

The TEXT is accompanied by paragraphs giving the 
argument with unusual fullness, making clear the coherence 
of each oration. 

The NOTES contain a progressive posceer ra pw Ly review 
questions, summaries of syntax, and al] needful aids. 

The VOCABULARY is copious and helpful in the use of 
English synonyms. 








Correspondence Invited 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Charles vison, Sc. D., chair of mathematics at 
King ward’s High school, Birmingham, England. 
Cambridge (Eng.): The University Press. Cloth. 623 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

A thorough treatise on algebra aimed to meet all the 
needs of the high school and academy. It deals with 
those subjects that are common to all text-books of ele- 
mentary algebra, but it introduces at an earlier stage 
than is usual with such books indeterminate equations 
of the first degree, the remainder theorem, and simple 
partial fractions. The book betrays its British origin 
by having several problems expressed in the English 
form of currency, but in other respects it is as valuable 
to students one side of the Atlantic as the other. It is 
the work of a mathematical master. 


VOLKMAN-LEANDER’S TRAUMEREIEN. Edited by 


J. B. E. Jonas of Brown University and Anne T. . 


Weeden of the Hope High school, Providence, R. I. 
16mo. Flexible cloth. 255 pp. List prie, 40 
cents. 

ECKSTEIN’S DER BESUCH IM KARZBR AND 
WILDENBRUCBH’S DAS EDLE BLUT. Edited by 
Herbert C. Sanborn of Bancroft school, Worcester, 
Mass. 16mo. Cloth. 253 pp. List price, 50 cents. 

AUERBACH’S BRIGITTA. Fdited by J. Howard Gore 
of the George Washington University. 16mo. Cloth. 
172 pp. List price, 40 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This group of German texts distinctly enriches the 
already large list of texts in the “International Modern 
Language Series” published by this firm. Leander’s 
“Traumereien” is specially adapted for early reading in 
German. The stories in it are-in finished, even fasci- 
nating, literary form, and give a clear view of the be- 
liefs, traditions, and superstitions common to the Ger- 
man people. Notes, exercises, and a vocabulary are 
valuable acompaniments. The stories by Eckstein and 
Wildenbruch ought to be popular in preparatory schools. 
They have attained great popularity in Germany, and 
are full of boy life. The diction of these authors tis of 
a high grade. The editor gives sixty pages of annota- 
tions and exercises, and adds a complete vocabulary. 
It is the best work that Professor Sanborn has yet done 
in the editorial line. Auerbach’s “Brigitta” ‘s admir- 
able for sight readiug by advanced students of German, 
or for regular work by those less advanced. This is 
one of the author’s best stories, and written in his ripest 
but not failing years of composition. Here also are a 
score of valuable exercises for re-translation, and a full 
vocabulary. mae 
CUENTOS MODERNOS. Edited by Pro‘essor Alberi 

Bushnell Johnson, A. M., of Brown University. New 

York: American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 251 

pp. Price, 60 cents. 


‘A collection of nineteen short stories by Spanish au- : 


thors, that deal with various phases of Castilian life. It 
is the editor’s belief that the short story is one of the 
best means by which the student can acquire a vocabu- 
lary ina foreign tongue. Brief footnotes accompany 
the text, while the vocabulary contains some four .thou- 
sand words, and is,complete. 

MUGEN, A BOOK OF VERSE. By Fanny Runnals 
Poole. Bridgeport, Connecticut: Niles Publishing 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Not all persons appreciate how much good verse is be- 
ing written to-day, nor how much of it gets into .book 
form. If anyone wishes to appreciate the latter fact 
tell him to set about collecting the books of verse pub- 
lished recenily. I-+!!! test his pursestrings more than 
he suspects, and he will really enjuy orery hour that he 
can spare for the reading. Among the many recent 
books of verse “Mugen” stands forth as a general favor- 
ite, both because of the human touch she gives to nature 
and the artistic touch she gives to human nature. Here 
is a sample verse:— 

“Oh, the heart, the heart hath seasons, 
The heart memorial flowers, 
And memory wells like vesper bells 

f To thrill the dreaming hours! 

, The fancies we have cherished, 

The affections’ myriad springs, 
*Reach out betimes in rippling rhymes 
To hearts who love such things.” 


The illustrations add materially to the charm of the 
book. 
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A FRENCH GRAMMAR, By Hugo P. Thieme and 
John R. Effinger of University of Michigan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 411 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

The authors of this new grammar disclaim any at- 
tempt to treat of all French things grammatica!. But 
they present those things that are essential to a fair un- 
derstanding of the construction of that language. 
Pronunciation is given thorough attention. Verb 
structures are carefully explained. Exercises for 
translation are excerpts from French history, short 
stories from Daudet, Anatole France, and Legouve. 
Composition exercises and conversational drill are given 
due prominence as aids to mastery of the tongue, and 
a very complete vocabulary is given, both French-Eng- 
lish and English-French. The plan of the entire vol- 
um? strikes us most favorably, and we anticipate it will 
approve itself to instructors in that language. 





THE ONE—AND I. By Elizabeth Freemantle. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

There undoubtedly comes into the life of every man, 
and probably every woman, at some time, a desire to 
get away from the haunts of men and betake himself to 
the wilds of the forest, getting as close to nature as pos- 
sible. The author of this book understands this feel- 
ing to a marked degree, and in a delightful manner has 
given us a story full of humanity and human interests. 
Her style is so free and natural and her conceptions so 
true to life that we are carried through her book from 
cover to cover with the most sympathetic intentions to 
see things as she sees them. The charming little love 
story that runs through her pages is in keeping with 
ler delightful descriptions of life in the open. The il- 
lustrations are colored and are in artistic keeping with 
the book. 


WILDENBRUCH’S NEID. Edited by Professor C. 
William Prettyman of Dickinson College. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 133 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
A German text by a contemporary writer, at one time 

an officer in the army and a diplomatist. His language 
is remarkably elegant, and highly serviceable to any pu- 
pilin German. The Neid is a story full of pathetic in- 
terest, narrating the feelings of one who for years re- 
gretted deeply having been the cause of a brother’s 
death. Thoughtful annotations and a full vocabulary 
accompany the text. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 48 pp. 
Price, 10 cents. 

An unpretentious but serviceable collection of songs 
to stir patriotic enthusiasm. These songs are the old 
favorites by American authors, and the stirring national 
anthems of Germany, Austria, Russia, and other Euro- 
pean lands. 


—o-—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Nineteenth Century American Prose.’’ By Dickirsen and Roe. 


Price, $1.00.——‘*Coleman’s New Laboratory of Physics.”’ By S. E. 
Coleman. Price, 60 cents.—— ‘Cummings’ Nature Study for Primary 
Grades.” By H.H.Cummings Price, $1.00.—- “Standards in Fdu- 


cation, Including Industrial Training.’”’ By A. H. Chamberlain. 
Price, $1.00, ‘“‘Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Ed'ted by W. 
W.Florer. Price, 70 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Select English Classics.” Selected and edited by A. T. Quiller 
Couch. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

“Essentials of Botany.”’” By Joseph Y. Bergen, Price, $1.20. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Bornier’s La Fille de Roland.’’ Edited by C. A. Nelson. Price, 
30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 


‘French Word Lists.” By B. Frank Carter. Price, 25 cents. 
——‘*Modern German Prose.” By A. B. Nichols. Price, $1.00.—— 
**Compayre’s Yvan Gall.” Edited by O. B. Super. Price, 35 cents. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Reading in Public Schoolss’’ By T. H. Briggs and L. D. Coffman. 
Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 

“Abraham Lincoln—Tributes from His Associates.” New York: 
T: Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘Modern Methods for Teachers.” By C.C.Boyer. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“A Little Journey to Northern Wilds.” By F. J. Koch. Price, 
50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

‘“‘Pitman’s Economic History of England.’’ By H.0O. Meredith. 
New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

‘*Fundamental Facts of Elementary Physics.’’ Prepared by C. W. 
Bardeen.—_—“‘Report on the Teaching of English in the United 
States.”” By M. A. Williams.——‘‘John Brody’s Astral Body and 
Other Stories About Schools.” By C. W. Bardeen.—- ‘Laboratory 
Exercises in Art Appreciation.’’ By Charles De Garmo.——“‘Guide 
to High School Observation.’”’ By G. M. Whipple.——' Questions in 
Generaland Educational Psychology.’”” By G. M. Whipple. Syra- 
cuse,N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
7 under this heading are solicited from 
gchoo!l authorities in every state in the 
Union. To he available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 





re | 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 2, 3: Department City, 
Borough, and Township Super- 
vision, Pennsylvania Hducational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 3,4: Department County 
Supervision, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 

February 4,5: Department School Di- 
rectors, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; E. C. 





Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 
October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. Bowdoin College 
has received a New Year's gift of 
$300,000 from an unnamed donor. 
That means much for Bowdoin. 


-_— 


VERMONT. 


The present legislature has voted 
to abolish the board of county ex- 
aminers which has been in existence 
for twenty years. This board con- 
sists of fourteen examiners, one from 
each county, appointed by the gov- 
ernor. All certificates for teaching, 
except those granted upon gradua- 
tion from the normal schools in the 
state. have been issued by this 
board. Hereafter the certification 
of teachers will be in the hands of 
the state superintendent of educa- 
tion. The legislature has _ also 
created a state board of education, 
consisting of the governor, state su- 
perintendent of education, and three 
members appointed by the governor. 
Governor Prouty has appointed the 
following three members: Professor 
Walter E. Howard of Middlebury 
for one year; Superintendent O. D. 


Mathewson of Barre for two years; 
Principal H. J. Stannard of Barton 
for three years. f 

MIDDLEBURY. It is announced 
by President John M. Thomas of 
Middlebury College that $91,685.50 
has been contributed toward the 
$100,000 needed to secure the D. K. 
Pearson building and endowment 
fund of $100,000. Alumni have sub- 
scribed $57,855.50 and friends of the 
college $33,825. 

DERBY. Derby Academy has 
more than doubled its enrollment 
under the administration of Princi- 
pal Edgecombe. The standing of 
the academy in scholarship has risen 
with the numbers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WILBRAHAM. The Rev. Charles 
E. Davis of the Highlands (Metho- 
dist) church of Boston. has an- 
nounced his acceptance of the princi- 
palship of Wesleyan Academy, to 
take effect April 1, the date when 
the resignation of the Rev. C. M. 
Melden, the present principal, be- 
comes operative. Mr. Davis has al- 
ready assumed the duties of financial 


agent of the academy, which he will J 


perform while principal. 
BOSTON. 
ford of the Washington 
pal of the Girls’ High School of Prac- 
tical Arts, who have been abroad 


for three months studying industrial 
schools and methods. 


A delightful program was given} 


by the Parents’ Association of the 


Lowell school lately, and drew out™ 


a large and appreciative audience. 
The Egyptian travel sketches were 
illustrated by refiectoscope views, 
and those of California by stereopti- 
con, the fine new lantern used hav- 
ing been recently purchased by the 
school. A goodly sum was netted 
for the association treasury, and the 
pleasant relations hitherto existing 
between parents and teachers given 
a fresh cordiality. 

HAVERHILL. The municipal 
council of this city has appropriated 
$10,000 less for the maintenance of 
schools this veary than last. The 
school board is endeavoring to meet 
this reduction by consolidations of 
grades, cutting the sessions of even- 
ing schools, suspending vacation 
schools, and in saving in the pur- 
chase of general supplies. 

SALEM. Miss Emma B. Lowd, 
formerly a teacher in the Salem 
High school, has been elected first 
assistant in the Washington Irving 
school, New York city, which is the 
highest position a woman can attain 
in the schools of that city. 

NORTHFIELD. The Northfield 
seminary, founded by D. L. Moody, 
enrolled 1,200 students last year. 





. 
MI' DLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


MARYLAND. 

The following officers of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents and 
Commissioners were elected at a 
recent meeting of the association for 
the ensuing year: President, Bdmund 
P. Cohill of the Washington county 
school board; first vice-president, 
Superintendent E. W. McMaster of 


. 


A reception has been} 
tendered Principal William C. Craw-|} 
Allston } 
school and Herbert Weaver, princi- | 
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THE DANGER OF DUST IN 
SCHOOLROOMS. 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 


UST DANGER is a real—not a 
theoretical menace. Scientific re- 
search has proved that dust is the 
greatest carrier and distributer of 

disease germs known. rng 
The dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious con- 
sideration of every Board of Education, 
every Superintendent of Schools, Prin- 
cipal, and Teacher. The elimination of 
dust is a duty that must appeal with pe- 
culiar force to those charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the health of 
pupils. 
HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASB. 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fer- 
tile soil will, in an incredibly short 
space of time, generate millions upon 
millions of its kind. These micro-or- 
ganisms are found by the million in 
dust, so that every current of air causes 
the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countiess myriads of living 
germs that are such a menace to health. 











The remedy for the elimination of 
dust is not sweeping and dusting, for 
such expedients merely start the germs 
afresh on their aerial errand of warfare 
against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for the elimination of dust. It 
has been tested by Physicians and Bdu- 
cational Boards with the most gratify- 
ing results, and reports show that it re- 
duces the percentage of floating dust 
nearly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
is purely mechanical. The appiication 
of a thin coat three or four times a year 
is sufficient to keep the floors at just the 
right degree of moisture to catch and 
hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appear- 
ance. The dressing acts as a preserva- 
tive and prevents the boards f:0m splin- 
tering or cracking. It does not evapo- 
rate, and by reducing the labor of car- 
ing for the floors saves its cost many 
times over. Not intended for household 
use. 

We are making a remarkable offer ap- 
plying to schools, public buildings, 
stores, and offices. Our offer is this— 
we will, free of ali cost, treat one floor or 
part of a floor in any schoolroom or cor- 
ridor with Standard Floor Dressing, 
just to prove our claim. . 

Upon request, full particu- 
lars may be had regarding 
such demonstrations. Our 
little book, “Dust and Its 
Dangers,’’ explains the sub- 
ject fully. Anyone may 
have a copy by merely ask- 
ing for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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Worcester county; second  vice- 
president, John F. Duke of the St. 
Mary’s county school board; secre- 
tary, Superintendent B. J. Grimes 
of Queen Anne county; treasurer, J. 
B. Bunting of Calvert county; execu- 
tive committee, Edmund P. Cohill, 
Rufus K. Wood, and EB. A. Brown- 
ing. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. The State Asso- 
ciation met here this year, which 
was a departure, indeed, for it has 
been alternating between Fargo and 
Grand Forks. The attendance was 
large, the interest great, and the en- 
joyment of State Superintendent N. 
C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania was 
keen. The state leaders were out in 
force, and the gratification over the 
re-election of W. L. Stockwell, 
breaking the rotation scheme, was 
much in evidence. 


NEBRASKA. 

The State Teachers’ Association 
at its annual meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Superin- 
tendent A. L. Caviness; vice-presi- 
dent, Superintendent W. A. Yoder; 
treasurer, Superintendent A. H. 
Staley. Superintendent George W. 
Crocker of Pawnee City was elected 
to the presidency of the Superin- 
tendents and Principals’ Association. 

LINCOLN. Hon. J. L. McBrien 
has resigned from the state super- 
intendency to accept a professorship 
in the State University with the de- 
velopment of university extension 
work under his direction. 


IOWA. 
GRINNELL. Iowa College has re- 
cently secured $600,000, which adds 
materially to its equipment. 





- 
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Report of the Committee of Ten 
on Industrial Education. 


The committee of ten prominent 
business men and educators ap- 
pointed by the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Bduca- 
tion to consider the relation of indus- 
trial education to the general system 


of education of the country, pre- 
sented a preliminary report at the 
annual convention recently held at 
Atlanta, Ga. Some of the salient 
statements from the document fol- 
low:— 

“The need for industrial training 
and the facts concerning our own 
lack of it have been so often repeated 
that they may be accepted. All who 
are acquainted with education in Bu- 
ropean nations know that in the mat- 
ter of industrial training we are far 
behind such countries as Germany, 
that our apprentice system even if 
materially extended can offer indus- 
trial education to only a comparative 
few, that there are practically no fa- 
cilities for the training of the youth 
between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen for industrial pursuits, and 
the opportunities for those who are in 
the trades to improve their skill by 
theoretical training is confined to 
isolated and occasional schools. It is 
also perfectly clear that this is an 
industrial age and that the educa- 
tion which is to serve for a whole 
people must take account of voca- 
tional training. 

“Assuming these facts as clearly 
demonstrated, it is evident that two 
distinct groups of our population are 
to be considered: (1) Boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen who leave the grammar 
school and at present have no sys- 
tematic opportunity for training in 
the industries; (2) the men and 
women now in the industries who de- 
sire to increase their skill and effi- 
ciency by further study. The prob- 
lem of industrial training seems, 
therefore, so far as the schools are 
concerned, to be divided into practi- 
eally two parts, according as it ap- 
plies to oneor the other of these 
groups. 

“The vast majority of children 
leave schoo) at the end of the graim- 
mar school period, a number in fact 
leaving the school before that time. 
Any vocation school which has_ to 
serve this great group of citizens 
must evidently fulfil the following 
conditions :-— 

“(a) Such a school must articulate 
at some point with the public school 
system of the country, preferably 
with the grammar school. In other 
words, the grammar school must at 
some point of its course lead a boy or 
girl naturally into a _ vocational 


school, if such schools are to be fruit- 
ful to the great mass of youth. 

“(b) If the grammar schools are to 
make this connection with vocationa! 
schools, it is clear that the grammar 
schools should at some part of their 
course do their part in developing 
the vocational purposes of the pupils 
on the basis of enlightenment con- 
cerning the advantages of skilled vo- 
cations, including the trades. It is 
clear, also, that every study should 
be so taught as to bring out its appli- 
cation to life, particularly to the 
skilled vocations, although those 
studies would not be so taught in the 
grammar school as to provide prepa- 
ration for any particular trade. It is 
clear, too, that the grammar school 
should introduce elementary: indus- 
trial training in some form, either in 
the form of manual training at the 
bench or at the forge or in household 
pursuits, wherever the training could 
be effectively given. Such an intro- 
duction of subjects for industrial 
training must come through the sub- 
stitution of these subjects for some- 
thing in the curriculum. The way to 
industrial education lies not in a 
more complex curriculum in existing 
schools, but in a larger variety of 
schools, each with a_ simpler pro- 
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gram and each seeking to do well the 
work it sets out to do. 

“(c) Such schools as may articulate 
with the grammar school for the 
training of youths will, therefore, 
most likely assume the form of train- 
ing schools for particular industries. 
They will be local in their character 
and will seek to serve the needs of a 
local industry. The boy or girl 
trained in them will not be a skilled 
journeyman in any trade, but will 
have received a fundamental training 
in those things which will make him 
a skilled journeyman in any trade, 
but will at the same time prompt 
him to a higher form of vocational 
efficiency than he is likely to have 
had otherwise. In this respect the 
industrial training school for youth 
is likely to have much the same rela- 
tion to the preparation of a skilled 
journeyman as the high grade engi- 
neering school has to the prepara- 
tion of a practical engineer. 

“Experience would seem to indi- 
cate that the schools which seek to 
serve those already in the industries 
qvill assume one of two forms:— 

“(a) Industrial improvement 
schools. 

*“(b) Trade schools. 

“The industrial improvement school 
has so far, as it is likely to do in the 
future, assumed the form of an even- 
ing school in which are faught the 
fundamental! sciences upon which a 
trade rests, together with such tech- 
nical information as can be given in 
a physical, chemical, or mechanical 
laboratory. For example, those who 
are engaged in the power station of 
an electric railroad, as motormen, as 
electricians, or as linemen, may in 
such a school learn the fundamental 
theory of electricity, the methods of 
fnsulation, of electrical measure- 
ment, and of the transformation of 
energy. All of these principles may 
be illustrated before their eyes in 
the electrical laboratory, and they 
may thus acquire a foundation of 
knowledge which will enable them to 
become in time foremen, managers, 
or perhaps inventors. Such a school 
appeals only to the men of more than 
usual ambition and energy. 

“The pure trade school, on the 
other hand, undertakes to teach not 
alone the fundamental processes of 
a trade, but its technique. It there- 
fore lays chief emphasis upon giving 
to its students such continuous prac- 
tice as may bring them up to the 
point of expertness. It seeks to re- 
produce as nearly as possible the con- 

fiitions of actual practice. 

“It seems clear to your committee 
that schools of all the types which 
have been mentioned here, both for 
youths and for adults, are likely to 
be attempted and, in fact, are being 
attempted in the various parts of the 
United States. The committee be- 
lieves that all these types of schools 
are to be welcomed as experiments 
in the general problem which we are 
seeking to solve. Success in indus- 
trial training does not depend upon 
the adoption of one type of school. A 
measure of success is likely to be 
achieved by all of these efforts, and 
in the judgment of your committee it 
is wise for those who have to do 
with industrial education to welcome 
during the next decade of experimen- 
tation all these forms of industrial 
education, whether they bein the 
form of a trade school for boys, an 
industrial improvement school for 
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boys and adults, or a trade school for 
the workers of a trade. 

“Ultimately all these efforts will, 
by the force of educational gravita- 
tion, relate themselves to the public 
school system of the country, partly 
by the adaptation of these industrial 
schools. No series of schools can 
finally survive which does not so re- 
late itself to the public school educa- 
tion, since the source from which pu- 
pils are to be drawn must in the long 
run be the public schools. The com- 
mittee, therefore, feels that any of 
these efforts, undertaken in an intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, and proper spirit 
is to be welcomed as a new contribu- 
tion to the general problem of indus- 
trial education in the United States.” 

The committee of ten is as follows: 

nry S. Pritchett, president Car- 
Mégie Foundation for the Advance- 
“ment of Teaching, New York, chair- 
man; Paul Hanus, Harvard; M.W. Al- 
exander, General Blectric Company, 





West Lynn, Mass.; Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, dean School of Pedagogy, New 
York University; Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, United States commissioner 
of education, Washington; William 
Maxwell, superintendent of public 
schools, New York; 3B. J. James, 
president ~ University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill.; L. D. Harvey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Menomonie, 
Wis., and president of the National 
Education Association; Leslie W. Mil- 
ler, principal Pennsylvania School of 
Industrial Art, Philadelphia; Charles 
S. Howe, president Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland. 


A 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Barrett Wendell of 
Harvard gave an address at a 
Poe memorial celebration at the 
University of Virginia January 19, 
in observance of the one-hundredth 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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cupuRG, Mass.| ate or honorary degrees, is 10,184. 
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Joux G. THOMPSON, Principal.” ohout 1,300 Princeton alumni. The 

new edition of the annual catalog, 
just issued, shows a marked increase 
in the collection of the university li- 
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315,900 to 342,000 volumes. 
The new catalog of Columbia 





birthday of Edgar Allan Poe, who 
was a student at the university in 
1826. Poe, while at the university, 
distinguished himself. by marked 
proficiency in Latin and French, 
and in Italian translation; was well 
known to the librarian as a free 
user of his books, with discriminat- 
ing taste in the selections made, and 
noted among the students for ath- 
letic prowess and gift of narration. 

Including the class of 1908, the 
total number of living graduates of 
Princeton is shown to be 5,914, the 
total number of non-graduates 2,133, 
making the total living alumni, ex- 
clusive of post-graduate students 
and recipients of honorary degrees, 


bution in a few days. The total 
number of officers of administration 
and instruction is 670; the total num- 
ber of resident students 5,633, as 
against 5,159 last year. These fig- 
ures do not include the extension 
teaching students, of whom there are 
3,100. The catalog announces a se- 
ries of lectures on “The History of 
the Supreme Court,” by William D. 
Guthrie, and also makes known the 
fact that Christian F. K. Holsen, 
secretary of and professor in the 
archaeological institute at Rome, 
will be at the university during the 
second half year. President Benja- 





| tion and 


min Ide Wheeler of the University of 
California, is announced as the next 
Roosevelt professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. New material in 
this catalog is a list of the Greek- 
letter fraternities having chapters at 
Columbia, a complete list of the of- 
ficers of general and local alumni as- 
sociations, and the constitution of 
the board of student representatives. 
A statement of the new _ require- 
ments for the college of physicians 
and surgeons, to go into effect in 
1910, is also made. The _ require- 
ment calls for the completion of two 
years in an approved college or sci- 
entific school, or equivalent training 
in foreign institutions of the same 
grade. Since the last catalog was 
published eight special funds have 
been created by specific gift or be- 
quest. 

The annual statement by the 
Rhodes trust concerning the Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford shows that in the 
academic year 1907-1908 there were 
156 scholars in residence, of whom 
seventy-nine were from the United 
States. During the present aca- 
demic year, however, there are 178 in 
residence, the United States quota 
being so full that no new scholars 
will be chosen from this country for 
1909. The examination for the 
scholarships open for 1910, both for 
the United States and for the colo- 
nies to which they are assigned, will 
take place in October next, and the 
election of scholars will be com- 
pleted in the January following, the 
elected scholars coming into resi- 
dence in October, 1910. It is be- 
lieved that by this earlier examina- 
election of scholars, the 
regular work of candidates will be 
least interfered with in their own 
colleges and universities, and elected 
scholars will have a better opportu- 
nity of directing their studies in 
preparation for the course at Oxford. 
Among the Oxford distinctions 
gained during the past year were the 


following: E. R. Lloyd. West Vir- 
ginia, 1905 (Wadham)—Burdett 
Coutts scholarship in geology. £115 
a year for two years: C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, West Virginia, 1904 (St. 
John’s)—senior demyship at Mag- 
dalen. 


The annual catalog of Brown Unhi- 
versity shows few important changes 


in form or’matter. The teaching 
staff now numbers eighty-six, com- 
prising twenty-nine professors. ten 


associate professors, fifteen assistant 
professors, three lecturers, nineteen 
Instructors, and ten assistants. Five 
of these are on leave of absence. The 





seminary libraries have grown from | 


University will be ready for distri- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





department of music appears again 
with lectures by Professor Mac- 
dougall of Wellesley College. Of 
the new courses none is more note- 
worthy than the special investigation 
course in municipal conditions and 
social welfare, conducted by Carol 
Aronovici, head of the Union settle- 
ment, in connection with the depart- 
ment of social and political science. 
The total enrollment of 998 is the 
largest in the history of the univer- 
sity. 
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WILLIE’S WISH. 
I wish that Luther Burbank, 
Who gives old Nature po'nts, 
Would, just get up a gobbler 
All made of second joints. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The most important vaudeville an- 
nouncement is the return of MclIn- 
tyre and Heath, after a number of 
years’ starring in “The Ham Tree.” 
Mr. Hymack is held over from last 
week with his remarkable lightning 
changes of wearing apparel. Claude 
and Fannie Usher in their bright 
sketch, “‘Fagin’s Decision,’ and J. J. 
McCloskey, the great American 
tenor, are also on the bill. Others 
are Jimmie Lucas, the comedian; 
Wilbur Mack and company in a 
sketch; the Wheelers; the Damm 
brothers; the three DuBall brothers, 
and others equally well known. 
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THEY. 
Why don’t they keep the streets a 
little cleaner? 
You ask with keen annoyance not 
undue; 
Why don’t they keep the parks a lit- 
tle greener? 
(Did you ever stop to think that 
they means you?) 


How long will they permit this graft 
and stealing? 
Why don’t they see that courts ave 
clean and true? 
Why will they wink at crooked pub- 
lic dealing? 
(Did you ever stop to think that 
they means you?) 
-—Life. 


eo 


Bishop Mandell Creighton was 
onee asked the difference between a 
Cambridge and an Oxford man. 
The professor, as he was at that time, 
replied: “An Oxford man looks as if 
the world belonged to him; a Cam- 
bridge man, as if he didn’t care to 
whom the world belonged.” 
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It is very pleasant living, 
We enjoy it very much. 
Life may be an earthly heaven, 
If we only make it such. 
Every now and then some pleasure 
Gives us glad ecstatic thrills, 
But it doesn’t seem so joyous 
When we come to pay the bills. 








How things cost! We always wonder 
That the price should be so high, 
Why should we be overcharged for 
Nearly everything we buy? 
Life is glad and life is joyous, 
But it has some serious ills, 
And we fully realize it 
When we come to pay the b/lls! 
—Somerville Journal. 
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She handed in a check payable to 
Susan H. Smith. The cashier, who 
was a German, noticed that she had 
endorsed it Susan Smith, and gave it 
back with a polite “You haf forgot- 
ten the “H.’” Overcome with con- 
fusion, she murmured: “Excuse me,” 
and wrote below the endorsement, 
“Age 23.”—Lippincott’s. 
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INSIDE INFORMATION. 
“Are you in pain, my little man?” 
asked the kind old gentleman. 





“No,” answered the boy, “the 
pain’s in me.’—TIndianapolis Jour- 
nal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





DURING the first half of 1908 we made these ey ig frcm cne state to snother; +9 
every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake te 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y. C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to N. Y., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to WN, J, Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L, Jobnson, North. 
ampton to ‘Lekemont, Mildred H. Kent, Routh Hadley to Reckville Centre, Elizabeth sted 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,R. W. Crowell, Amhers 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Eimer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to N. ¥. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to N. ¥.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y¥Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton ; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to NV. J. Lucey A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford On¢onta to Bloomfield; to 0, Harley A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 

ll, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rechester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. Nova Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. O. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to V. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincrmnati to Lock- 

rt. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to V. Y. Richard F ith, 

ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Hippy, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to NW. ¥. 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersy ille 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.¥. 





HE Ww 19 TEACHERS 
“ BRE TR X Gg C’ 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fxcan a Families 


REl superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
—_— of nd FOREIG N fanerection ; recommends good schools to parenta. Ol on «# 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yorn. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *°° Sicico, ae 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


Tn correspondence with 8 000 Schools and (olleges. Over 7,00 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. address the Chicago Manager. 








Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° titth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schonls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for = oo cea werk in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and leges in Pema- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved eyr - 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying 900 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cele. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBAN Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtain 
Positions” Send for cireulars. ” img 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Mornes, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.2%27",,00., Psepricter» 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


; Winship We have uncquaied facilities for placing teachers in 


every part ef the ceuntry. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacom St... . 
z Agcacy Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
POPOSOSFS CODES S6 FHSS + EOHEEHOS HH HOPE H HHH EO HO Oe 














Boston, Maas. 
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The New 
Models 
10 and {J 





Remington 


HAVE 


Every merit that Remington Typewriters have 


always had. 
Every merit that amy typewriter has ever had. 
New and revolutionary improvements which NO 
typewriter haS ever had. 


Model 10, with Column Selector 
Model 11, with built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 





New York and Everywhere 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 














*“*Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents C happed Hands und Chafing. 

For your protection, the genuine is put up In non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents, 
Sample free. 

ace Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. ae 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Soild only at Stores 

















WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absointe dependence that may be put upon 
your notices. 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat - 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly ««tisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is véry satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find ny check. 


‘*With very kind reg: ards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was menaged, | am very traly yours, 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacanc ies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

** Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, | am 

** Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 

school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
tequests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone 














A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers 


Price, 20 cents 


Paper, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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